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Other livestock selling methods come and go, 
but your CENTRAL MARKETS are firmly 
established. Year by year, they take an in- 
creasingly prominent part in working out 
solutions of major livestock marketing 
problems. 


Keep Your Central Markets Strong 
Ship ‘Em ALL to Denver 





The Denver Union Stock Yard Company 
Where Service Doesn't Cost... It PAYS 
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FRANKLIN 


Vaccines! 


IVESTOCK diseases are a constant 

hazard. Along with parasites, they 

cost American stock owners a billion dol- 
lars a year. 


The safe, scientific and inexpensive way 
of protection against the more prevalent 
forms of loss is the use of FRANKLIN 


Protective Products. 


The Franklin label is your assurance of 
top guality—your guarantee of precision 
purity and powerful potency. 


Let your Franklin catalog and the local 
Franklin Dealer help provide a practical 
program of prevention by which you can 
eliminate these preventable losses. 


Proven Protection for Blackleg! 


No need of taking chances when the FRANKLIN 
25-year record shows dependable life immunity 
with one small dose. Franklin Concentrated Cul- 
ture Blackleg Bacterin gives you the major immu- 
nizing elements of more than 10 cc of whole culture 
bacterin condensed into a 1 cc dose. 

10c, less discounts. 


In Franklin Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin 
you get a full immunizing dose for Blackleg com- 
bined with a full immunizing dose for Malignant 
Edema. Double protection and double value. 

10c, less discounts. 


O.M. FRANKLIN 
SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA 
AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
















Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


A serious source of loss through- 
out fall and winter. Usually with 
complicating infections. We rec- 
ommend FRANKLIN Pasteurella 
Pseudodiphthericum Bacterin. 10c 


Watch Out For “Bangs”! 
It’s a good precaution to vaccinate 
with Franklin Brucella Abortus 
Vaccine. Highest standard of pur- 
ity. From Strain 19. Used for 
both calves and adult animals. 
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Internal and External Parasites 
The FRANKLIN line is extensive. 
Choose from it . . . and be safe! 
Louse Killer. Bot Capsules. DDT. 
Warble Treatment. Dips, Smears, 
Screw Worm Killers, Fly Repel- 
lents, Phenothiazine, etc., etc., etc. 


Instruments, Breeders Supplies 
Almost every item used for the Py 
efficient handling of livestock. = 
See catalog. 






















ALLIANCE SALTLAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND CALGARY 
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Do You Have the Franklin Catalog? | 


Handy reference for the latest and best in prod- 
ucts for the protection and care of livestock. & ies : 
80 pages, fully illustrated. Free from local "se 4 ies f EE Porn oee <h*ancnasatcanessecuenese sapeeeererneweeganesaners 
Franklin Dealers or by mail from your nearest + a 
Franklin office. Send coupon or postal today. 
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Send FREE Catalog to: 
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Where Does the Iron Horse 
Get its Oats? 


Your railroads need investment dollars 
just as much as a thoroughbred needs 
Oats. 

Investment dollars nourish research 
and invention, improvements in plant, 
equipment and service —the life and 
future vitality of your railroads. 

But to attract these investment dol- 
lars, and to finance improvements 
needed to serve you better, the railroads 
must have reasonable earnings. 

Most folks think 6° is no more than 
reasonable. Last year, however, railroads 
as a whole earned an average of only 
234% on their net investment. Many 
railroads actually lost money. And 
this year, even though hauling a record 
peacetime traffic, American railroads 
will probably average only about 3%. 


Why are the railroads faced with this 
situation? That’s simple. Since 1939, 
wages are up more than 50% ...costs 
for materials and supplies up 60%. 
At the same time, the average charge 
for hauling a ton of freight a mile is 
less than 15% above 1939! Railroads 
are still hauling freight for less, on the 
average, than any other comparable 
transportation in the world. 

Any business should earn at least 
6% if it is to continue as a progressive, 
self-supporting enterprise. The rail- 
roads are no exception. 

Doesn’t this strike you as fair in 
principle...sound in practice...and to 
your own best interest in the long run? 
Association of American Railroads, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


THE NATION'S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 





A COLORADAN COMPLAINS—] 
joy your publication very much, but a 
at a loss to know just why our oy, 
good state of Colorado is not features 
more in your print. In the September 
issue, and in the article regarding the 
movement of cattle over the old trai 
in the early days, the author, Mr, Stay. 
dish, very scrupulously avoids any mep. 
tion of our state, although practical) 
every other of our neighboring’ state 
come in for honorable mention. It jg , 
well established fact that many of th 
vast Texas herds were trailed right 
through here in the early days of th 
industry. The illustrious Goodnight wa: 
one of these early trail drivers who had 
seen all of the West and considered Colo. 
rado good enough as a cow country t 
set up ranching here for a _ period of 
years. We could cite many instances w 
prove that Colorado grass was as at. 
tractive to the old trail driver as any 
other section of the country—perhaps a 
little more so. 

Reading this article caused the writer 
to look especially for other items of Colo- 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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RADFORD HALL Business Manage! 
Meo ee cet eae eee eee ap eee a 
Officers of the American National Live Stock 
Association: 
President—William B. Wright, Deeth, Nev. \ 
First Vice-President—A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colo 
Second Vice-Presidents—Alan Rogers, Ellensburg 
Wash.; Loren Bamert, Ione, Calif.; Jon 
Eaton, Minot, N. D.; Sam Hyatt, Hyattville 
Wyo.; P. E. Williams, Davenport, Fla. slo 
Executive Secretary—F. E. Mollin, Denver, C 
Traffic Manager—Charles E. Blaine, Phoenlt 
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riz. 
Assistant Traffic Manager—Calvin L. Blain 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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The Price Investigations 


aia 

HATE. R SUCCESS the administration’s trust busters 

may ! in breaking up price-fixing combines will be all 
to the good for both consumers and producers, but for the 
present th orice investigations will not have very much effect 
on prices. his is so because such investigations are never 
settled in ‘ess than several years. By that time, we hope that 
prices wil! have leveled off. 

The underlying reason for the high prices, however, does 
not have anything to do with combines that have boosted 


prices sk} high—they are only taking advantage of a situa- 
tion, and it seems we always have with us too many of that 
kind of business men. Basically, there appear to be three 
reasons back of most of the high food prices: (1) the record 
demand in this country for food, for most people are getting 
high wages and living well, and the upward spiral started in 
the first place when labor was given so many go-ahead signals 
in demanding higher wages; (2) the large shipments of food 
abroad to alleviate hunger and want (and for perhaps per- 
fectly sound political reasons) which have increased the cost 
of producing meat; though meat has played a minor part in 
such shipments, even that fact, along with the practical 
closing of all meat imports, makes it a-somewhat important 
factor; and (3) the short corn crop, which of course will have 
its greatest effect only next year when it is bound to lower 





Controls Do Not Cure 


i= SOMETHING get a little out of line in our economy 

and the first thing you hear from some people is, we need 
controls. Currently these people are asking President Truman 
to reinstate price ceilings because prices are high, 


They are right, of course, about the prices being high and 
it would be nice if nothing ever got out of whack or, in the 
event that it did, if controls could make everything lovely 
again. Most people know better. They know that every once 
in a while things go wrong but they also know from sad expe- 
rience with our OPA and a lot more control agencies of the 
government that control only brings on more trouble. We 
tried holding down prices, but along with it we got a mess of 
black marketing and crazy production like good lumber cut in 
short lengths to qualify for higher prices. At any rate, pro- 
a didn’t want control and didn’t produce very well 
under it. 


_ But to cite a real example of the futility of control of all 
kinds let us look at England. One industry after another has 
there come under government control until even the individ- 
uals are now being considered a fit subject of regulation. The 
proposal is to bludgeon them into the production that all the 
other controls will not effect. 


This latest proposed move on the part of the party in 
power in England—a proposal that all must either get down 
to work or pay a stiff fine—should be the clinching argument 
against the mad scramble to invoke laws to cure all human 
ills. Coal, food, clothes, transportation and a 3%4-billion-dollar 
loan still hasn’t got production going in England. For all we 




















Por OUR EDITORIAL this month on the investigation of 

the Forest Service the reader is referred to Page 9 and 
os want particularly to call attention to the picture on that 

age, 

In the group shown, 317 of the men and women are 
permittees on the forests of Colorado who came direct from 
the ranches adjoining the forest grazing lands and the great 
majority of whom attended to try to find a solution to some 
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HELP PREVENT FIRES 


A Significant Picture 


of the problems on which their bread and butter depends. 


the output of meat. 

In the particular case of prices of meat there is little more 
to be said about the part the stockman plays other than that 
he sells on the open market and demand for the product is 
what sets the prices he gets. He has no possible way of 
manipulating prices, even by holding back as he has some- 
times been accused of doing, because when the animal is ready 
it simply has to go to market. Admittedly he is getting good 
prices, but if the demand lessens, for whatever reason, those 
prices will go down. This year the cattlemen are marketing 
cattle in very large volume and 1947 undoubtedly will wind 
up as the heaviest of all marketing years—close to 35,000,000 
cattle and calves—and although meat production may be 
slightly down from the past several years it still will be over 
23 billion pounds, which compares with 16 billion pounds in 
1935-39. Per capita consumption, according to the latest fig- 
ures, has been running about 157 pounds of meat this year, 
which compares with a five-year pre-war average consumption 
of about 126 pounds. Even at that consumers want still more. 

So, as the investigators move in to find out about the meat 
industry, they will find high meat output and will undoubtedly 
have to conclude that the fundamental trouble lies in the 
underlying reasons for high prices generally; that is, extraor- 
dinary demand. 





know, it has instead only prolonged the agony and it seems 
proper to conclude that England would have been a lot better 
off if she had simply fought it out on the old-fashioned lines 
of biggest possible production and freedom. Certainly the 
English are not unwilling to work for their bread and butter. 
Must they be forced by law to do so? 

Our own freedom from controls can in large measure be 
given the credit for the rather favorable position we are in 
today, even in spite of our high prices. We have no dire or 
widespread want but instead, despite the high prices, more 
people are living well than-ever before, and we do have pro- 
duction going at a good gait. We certainly are much better 
off just fighting it out with the prices. 


Toll Roads Again 


PROGRESS in the building of modern interstate roads will 

face a paradoxical obstacle if the existing threat of toll 
roads materializes. Our improved highways, to be financed 
by both federal and state funds, naturally require state ap- 
proval of routes. However, a recently published map of states 
in which legislation favorable to toll roads has been enacted 
shows that the idea has spread—and westward. Most of the 
toll roads are set up in the East, but the Illinois legislature 
last year left on its books a 1943 law giving a super-highway 
commission broad toll-road powers, Oklahoma has created a 
turnpike authority to build a Tulsa-Oklahoma City express- 
way, Colorado now has legislation enabling construction of a 
four-lane toll highway between Denver and Boulder and Cali- 
fornia has broadened the authority of its toll-bridge commis- 

(Continued on Page 27) 


Many of them gave testimony at the hearing at Grand Junc- 
tion. 

We are happy to have this picture to publish. It is the 
best possible answer to the propaganda that only a “handful f 
of chronic kickers or diamond-studded big shots” are dis- | 
satisfied with the ways things have been going on the | 
forests. 


























































RECORD OF PRICE FIXING 


GOES BACK CENTURIES 





“The history of government limitation 
of price seems to teach one clear lesson: 
That in attempting to ease the burdens 
of the people in a time of high prices by 
artificially setting a limit to them, the 
people are not relieved but only exchange 
one set of ills for another which is 
greater. Among these ills are (1) the 
withholding of foods from the market, 
because, consumers being in the major- 
ity, price fixing is usually in their inter- 
est; (2) the dividing of the community 
into two hostile camps, only one of which 
considers that the government acts in its 
interest; (3) the practical difficulties of 
enforcing such limitation in prices which 
by the very nature of the case requires 
the cooperation of both producer and 
consumer to make it effective. 

“Egypt took entire control of the grain 
trade and saved the people from starva- 
tion, but took over the land in return. 

“China worked out a system of control 
of supply and demand which kept prices 
normal. She seems to have been the 


only country which recognizes the whole . 


price question as being a symptom and 
not the disease itself, and because she 
recognized this fact seems to have come 
nearer than any other country to solving 
the problem of supplying the people with 
food they needed at a price they could 
pay. 

“Athens regulated the grain trade and 
set prices by legal enactment but found 
herself unable to enforce them. 

“Rome made a colossal experiment in 
controlling prices by legal enactment, 
but it utterly failed. 

“Great Britain had on her statute books 
laws fixing the price of bread continu- 
ously for more than 500 years. The 
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me POCKETS OF INFECTION 


‘— SANITARY’ BRIGADES IN ACTION 


The areas infected with foot-and-mouth disease virus are shown between the 
northern and southern lines. Within this area, veterinary forces of the Mexican- 
United States commission, aided by Mexican army troops, have confined the epizo- 
otic to a number of pockets. These are now being attacked from several sides in 
a double effort to eliminate the virus where it exists and protect adjacent free 
areas. Arrows indicate the direction of the attacks being launched on these pockets 


of infection by the joint forces. 
8 


prices of wheat, fish, and wine were also 
regulated, but all such laws were abro- 
gated in 1815 because of their failure to 
accomplish the purpose for which they 
were designed. 


“Antwerp was overthrown in 1585, and 
at least one historian of note declares 
that price-fixing legislation was largely 
responsible for its downfall. 

“India has learned in the hard school 
of experience that even in time of fam- 
ine, price fixing is a very dangerous ex- 
pedient because it removes one of the 
most powerful checks on consumption; 
namely, high prices. 

“The Colonial United States tried the 
same experiment at various places and 
times but failed utterly to secure satis- 
factory results. 

“Revolutionary France tried the same 
measure, but the protagonists of the 
movement perished on the guillotine. The 
dreary story of France’s efforts to limit 
prices’'is distinguished from that of the 
other countries we have noted because 
of the proposal of Barbaroux to enlist 
the aid of both producer and consumer 
in the effort of the government to con- 
trol the food supply in the interest of 
the people’s welfare. This proposition 
was not carried out but it furnished the 
first indication of the goal of cooperation 
towards which we are still pressing. 

(The foregoing quotations are taken 
from an address delivered in 1922 by 
Mary G. Lacy, librarian of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Im it, she 
based her conclusions on a summary of 
food price controls undertaken over a 
period of 46 centuries, from Egypt, 2830 
B. C., to 1800 A. D. The report has been 
reprinted, as a matter of timely interest 
in the subject, by the agricultural re- 
search department of Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago. The booklet containing full infor- 
mation is obtainable from Swift) 











On the F. and M. Front 


Under terms of a proposed decree, jn 
cases where appraisals for condemned 
animals are protested by their owners 
the designated animals would be ‘, 
stroyed at once, with amount of inden. 
nity to be established later. ... A second 
proposal would pool all indemnities gp 
that those for small animals would be 
made available at the same time that 
cattle indemnities are paid; expedited 
slaughter of both groups would thus 
take place at the same time. . . . Also 
suggested is a research conference op 
the disease with scientists from the 
United States, Mexico and England jp 
attendance. 





Hot-headed tragedy entered the Mex. 
ican foot-and-mouth campaign when, 
early last month, hundreds of peasants 
near Zitacurao succeeded in surround. 
ing and killing all but one of a party 
of eight Mexican fieldmen who were in 
the vicinity to plan the slaughter of 
infected animals. Subsequent reports 
from Mexico state that some of the 
people responsible for the crime had 
been apprehended and executed but 
operations in the area were halted 
pending assurance that fieldmen could 
carry out their work in safety. 


The USDA, through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, has contracted with 
the Juarez Meat Products Co. of Juarez, 
Chihuahua, Mexico, for the purchase of 
1,000,000 pounds of canned meat and 
gravy. The product is being resold by 
Commodity Credit to the International 
Refugee Association for the feeding of 
refugees in Europe: Thus it is pointed 
out by department officials that much- 
needed food will be provided, as will also 
an outlet for cattle in northern Mexico. 


Included in the heavy equipment 
which this nation has sent down to 
Mexico to aid the eradication forces 
are a number of landing craft and 
open boats with outboard motors. This 
marine equipment is to be used in 
transporting men and materials up 
rivers to infection areas, eliminating 
long, hard drags over mountain and 
jungle terrain. 


A total of 184,819 head of cattle had 
been slaughtered to Aug. 16. Reports of 
the work, and the work itself, in some 
cases lagged because of severe cyclones 
and rainstorms that swept Mexico, dis- 
rupting communications and hampering 
operations. 


Plans are being made for the slaugh- 
ter of infected cloven-footed wild game 
within the main zone in Mexico quat- 
antined for foot-and-mouth disease, 
officials of the Mexican-United States 
commission announce. Unless de 
stroyed, such animals as deer, antelope 
and wild swine, it is feared, may spread 
the virus to areas still free of the 
malady. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Forest Service Hearings. 


PAR .DE OF WITNSSSES BE- | be working 14 hours or more .a day, | might direct. However, witnesses testi- 


weet fore ‘congressional public lands showed there must be something wrong. fied to the strictness of the policy and 
denna subcomm::ice holding hearings in | But the congressmen also heard from that it resulted in leaving much im- 
vedi Montana Wyoming, Colorado and | game, labor, farm, water, recreation provement work undone even when the 
be 2 Utah t vestigate the Forest Serv- and other spokesmen. Forest Service of- | permittee wants to pay for it or share 
be de- ice pretty’ well told the story of what’s ficials had been heard at a preliminary | in the cost. 
indem. wrong i) that bureau, and the com- | hearing in Washington, May 12, 1947, It should be noted here that prior to 
Second plaints of arbitrary and impractical at- and appeared at the hearings in the | 1946 no direct appropriations were made 
ties sof titudes preventing reasonable utilization | West to reply to complainants when | for range improvement; in 1946 there 
uld be f of range zrasses, frequent changes in | called upon or otherwise to file an- | was about $100,000 and in 1947 and 1948 
1e that policy due to changing personnel and | swers for the record. about $500,000 each year. The only im- 
pedited | jack of co-operation with stockmen in | Forest Cuts Protested provement came through use of CCC 
d_ thus range improvement were emphasized Most frequent charge made was that | boys, emergency funds and from the 20 
» Also again and again. the Forest Service was always ready | per cent co-operative fund from graz- 
nce on The hearings, which will continue | to apply to any range trouble its easy | ing fees which latter little more than 
- the through October in the Far West and | cure-all by reductions either in length | maintained existing improvements. So 
land in Southwest, have raised hopes that some | of use of the range or number of ani- | for 40 years little attention has been 
kind of housecleaning will be made in | mals permitted to graze thereon, or | paid to betterment of the range whereas 
ie Mex. the administration of the forests. Cer- | both, and altogether too unwilling to | considerable sums have been spent on 
when, tainly they showed the need for re- | co-operate with stockmen in improving | roads, trails and recreation facilities .. . 
easants form. the range by such means as fencing, re- | and there was criticism of the use of 


rround- Coming before the investigators were | seeding and developments for better dis- | Forest Service funds for propaganda 
a party mostly forest permittees who are the | tribution of livestock. The answer of the | purposes. The House Appropriations 
were in ones mainly concerned with, and af- | Forest Service of course is that the re- | Committee in a report not long ago 
hter of fected by, Forest Service grazing poli- | ductions it makes are no more than are | said that the service was overstaffed at 
reports cies; and at Grand Junction, Colo., which | necessary to protect the land and that | the top and that there were 114 em- 
of the had the high attendance of 700 or 800 | making improvements is a definite | ployes whose sole purpose was putting 
ne had people, including 317 forest permittees, | policy of the service and that it encour- | out publicity (listed in the appropriation 
ed but the chairman of the investigating com- | ages permittees to improve their | as information fund) and stockmen 
halted mittee suggested that these men, attend- | ranges—but only at such times and in | bluntly call this propaganda. and cen- 
n could ing in a busy season when they should | such places as the Forest Service alone | sured the Forest Service for employing 
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Between 700 and 800 people attended this Forest Service hearing at Grand Junction, Colo.—317 of them, forest permittees. 
DUCER October, 1947 9 








it in criticism of the livestock industry. 
Furthermore it was said that plenty of 
time and effort has been spent by other 
employees of the service in the dissemi- 
nation of derogatory statements about 
the industry. 

Testimony of the steady growth of 
forest personnel at levels above and 
beyond the actual ranger in the field 
was backed up by figures read into the 
record showing 3,003 employees in the 
supervisors’ offices, regional offices and 
the Washington office against 1,370 men 
actually in the field. 

Individuals Disregarded 

In most of the testimony there could 
be seen the basic fault in bureaucracies 
everywhere, which is that they forget 
the individual and overlook his rights. 
Even when a stockman and a forest of- 
ficial did arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment over a disputed point or problem, 
witnesses complained, the agreement 
would be only a temporary affair be- 
cause of the constant shifting of forest 
personnel. With a new man new ideas 
of administration would come into the 
area and the agreement made was for- 
gotten and promises broken. Some wit- 
nesses said that co-operation was only 
a one-sided affair and about all the 
stockman had to do was to give in to 
the Forest Service. 

There was testimony that, added to 
the insecurity thus engendered, insta- 
bility was further occasioned by the fre- 
quent: changes in general rules and reg- 
ulations of the Forest Service, often 
without knowledge of permittees before 
the new rule went into effect. 

Complaints of permitting precious 
little use of the grass in some areas 
were answered by the Forest Service by 
admission that in places as much as 70 
per cent of the grass stand must remain 
unharvested and in other cases 40 to 60 
per cent must be left standing. Judging 
from witnesses’ testimony and pic- 
tures introduced, the Forest Service 


—_ a 


Members of the subcommittee on public lands at the forest hearing in Billings, 
Mont.. Left to right: Congressmen Chas. H. Russell, Nevada; John Sanborn, Idaho; 
Wesley A. D’Ewart, Montana; Frank A. Barrett, Wyoming (chairman); Senator 
Edward V. Robertson, Wyoming, “sitting in” as an observer, and Congressman 
William Lemke, North Dakota. As the hearings progressed, other interested con- 
gressmen joined the sessions in their respective areas. 
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wants a lot more grass left standing 
than any practical observer thinks neces- 
sary and witnesses said that this policy 
often leads to needless fire hazards. 
This rule of leaving so much of the 
grass stand intact is one of the new 


theories in range management and 
there are other new ideas along the 
same line: (1) that even though the 


grass stand is heavy it is not the right 
kind or the most palatable kind, al- 
though stock utilizes it, and therefore 
the area must be protected from graz- 
ing to foster improvement of the range; 
(2) that despite the fact that grass is 
good, animals must not graze on it be- 
cause water must be conserved even 
though the runoff might be greater if 
the area were ranged moderately be- 
cause grass itself takes up a lot of wa- 
ter; (3) that even if the range is good, 
animals must not graze on steep slopes 
because they may cause erosion. 

There isn’t any other way to live 
than by the use of our resources. Yet, 
evidently the Forest Service no longer 
looks upon grass as an annual crop to 
be harvested and processed into useful 
meat and wool but only wants it to be 
conserved to an extreme degree. 


Other Questions 

Considerable testimony was presented 
on the watershed question but none of 
the witnesses directly interested in wa- 
ter conservation or the Forest Service 
cited any clear case of actual damage or 
dearth of water; that is not to say it is 
wise to wait for the damage to occur— 
but one would have expected after all 
that has previously been heard about 
“hot spots” that there might be some 
showing of a really bad watershed con- 
dition. 

Witnesses said the Forest Service 
does little about the increasing game 
numbers other than to reduce domestic 
stock on the range to make room for the 
wild game. In some forests big game 
has increased many times over; num- 








bers of livestock permitted on the for. 
ests are being constantly reduced. Bj 
game is a problem the Forest Servic 
must eventually grab by the horns ané 
do something about and not continue to 
evade on the excuse that it is unpleas. 
ant to meddle into the affairs of th 
state game and fish departments. It jg 
well known that stockmen appreciate 
and protect big game, but the stockmen 
believe that these animals should be 
kept in balance with the range avail. 
able to them and with the economic 
necessity of the livestock permitttee. 

Witnesses testified that it would help 
all around if the so-called forest ad. 
visory boards were put on a plane where 
they actually were of some use as ad- 
visors. The boards exist in name only, 
Stockmen, in order to make the boards 
effective, have been promoting legisla- 
tion that would legalize advisory boards 
on the forests—they have seen how well 
such a_ system works in the Taylor 
Grazing Service and want a similar set- 
up for the forests. Such boards would 
actually only act in advisory capacity in 
any event but would be provided for by 
law to be recognized by the Forest 
Service—and their existence then would 
cease to be subject to the whims of top 
Forest Service officials. 


Among related subjects that came up 
here and there at the hearings was the 
one about the proposed “land grab” that 
stockmen have been wildly accused of 
and witnesses charged the Forest Serv- 
ice with backing and fomenting some 
of the national publicity which heedless 
of facts has thrown all kinds of false 
accusations at the stockmen. 


A Definite Need 


Ranchers felt that something more 
than reductions to cure range ills should 
be written into the regulations and that 
the decisions of the Forest Service 
should be subject to appeal—some 
said to a court or board—at least 
to some authority different from the 
Forest Service which for so long has 
been prosecuting attorney, jury and 
judge all wrapped up in one smug bu- 
reau. 

To sum up, we are encouraged now in 
our hope that some faults in the For- 
est Service administration may be cor- 
rected. Probably what is needed is an 
impartial authority outside both the 
Forest Service and the livestock indus- 
try to determine in disputed cases just 
where the line should be drawn in use 
of grazing lands and, in fact, one of the 
congressmen on the investigating board 
suggested a three-year test; that is, no 
cuts in allotments during that period 
but an impartial investigation, with the 
idea of finding out just whose conten 
tion is right. Some of the wrongs com 
plained of can be righted by direct at 
tion of the secretary of agriculture but 
others will require legislation to shape 
a firm and sound basis for ranch oper 
tions. Actually the essence of the com 
plaints lies in the problem of stability of 
operation. There is none now. 
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Epoch of an Industry 


By John K. Standish 


CONCLUSION 

Eastern Montana was the Mecca of 
the cowman and the Elysium of the 
herds; The great ranges billowed away 
in tawny ripples to the horizon’s rim; 
the grass grew and streams flowed and 
all seemed vast, limitless and eternal. 
Mr. Samuel Gordon, when editor of the 
Yellowstone Journal, in Miles City, 
Mont., gave a description of eastern 
Montana range a number of years ago 
that is worthy of preservation: He 
wrote: 

From buffalo to range cattle is now a 
wide step and no doubt it was the win- 
ter feeding capacity of the range, as 
demonstrated by the buffalo, that sug- 
gested the idea that has since developed 
linto the enormous range stock invest- 
ment of the arid Northwest. It was one 
of the legends of this particular section 


that the idea was suggested by the mar- 
velous experiences in the winter of 1880- 


181, of a bull-train belonging to the Dia- 


mond R. This outfit, while en route from 
Fort Buford to Fort Custer and heavily 
laden with government stores, became 


'snowbound on the trail somewhere near 


the Crow reservation and was abandoned 
by the “whackers,” who turned the oxen 
loose to rustle. The poor animals— 
never in good flesh on account of the 
hard work that was their continual lot 
—were, at the time of their abandon- 


‘ment, hardly able to stand up and the 


turn loose was practically an order for 
them to go off somewhere and die—and 
such was the fate foretold for them by 
the most optimistic of the employees 
with the train. No one could figure out 
how they could live with the snow three 
feet deep; nothing in sight but sage- 
brush and grease wood, and the poor 
beasts hardly able to stand up alone. But 
they were not new to these conditions 
and it would seem that the sudden and 
complete relief from daily toil had a re- 
cuperative effect far beyond the ad- 
verse power of the elements. At all 
events there were only a few of the 60- 
odd turned loose that died, and the re- 
mainder had the effrontery to show up a 
few months later in a state of mind and 
body that was altogether foreign to the 
work—being both fat and frisky. The 
story spread and no doubt had its effect 
in settling in many minds the safety of 
winter ranging of cattle, but it cannot 
truthfully be claimed as the original 
demonstration, as for years before— way 
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back in the 60’s—the early settlers of 
the central and western portion of the 
state had ranged cattle all the year 
‘round with almost uninterrupted suc- 
cess. 


From whatever source the inspiration 
came, it certainly was quickly and widely 
known that there was a great opening 
for profitable investment in the range 
cattle business in the valley of the Yel- 
lowstone, and by virtue of its central 
location and its trading and banking 
facilities Miles City became the center for 
this.new business. In a day, almost, we 
began to talk knowingly of range pros- 
pects and conditions and to be interested 
in the genus “cowboy,” simon-pure speci- 
men of which began to drop in on us 
from Texas and the Southwest. The 
change wrought was sudden and com- 
plete; all business interests now catered 
to the new element, and well they might, 
for from 1881 to 1885 the wealth that 
was dumped in Custer County in the 
shape of range cattle requires no exag- 
geration to make it an interesting state- 
ment. It was not alone the experienced 
cowmen of the Southwest who had found 
and were eagerly taking advantage of a 
rich, virgin range, but eastern capital- 
ists, of the class who are always willing 
to take long chances for big returns, 
were falling over each other in their rush 
to get into business. They had figured 
it out on a basis of 100 per cent of calves 
each year, and reproduction on the same 
scope from these calves—not the first 
year; they did give them one year of 
maidenhood—and a “turn-off” each year 
of “threes” and “fours” at fancy prices, 
of stock that had cost nothing but the 
range expenses. It was the same prin- 
ciple of arithmetical progression that the 
blacksmith proposed in his horseshoeing 
operation and a “cinch” from the begin- 
ning. So alluring was the prospectus 
that in the course of two or three years 
there must have been half a million head 
of range cattle in Custer County alone. 


As a majority of the companies and 
individuals knew nothing of the business, 
it was essential that there should be at 
the head of each outfit a manager or 
superintendent to take charge of the 


technical part of it. These managers 
were usually cowboys who had become 
top hands on the southwestern ranges 
and were abundantly competent to run 
the herds, but were rarely good financial 


managers. Then there were other out- 
fits that had for managers men who were 
interested in the ventures; men of good 
business repute at home and fully com- 
petent to run a store or a factory or an 
enterprise fitted to well established 
grooves, but as much out of place run- 
ning a cow outfit as they would have 
been commanding an army; more s0, 
probably. Looking backward, it is a hard 
guess which method was most disastrous 
—the manager with “cow sense” but no 
idea of the value of money or the thrifty 
financier who didn’t know a branding 
iron from a poker. They were bad com- 
binations, each of them. Things were 
generally run at high pressure. The 
cowboy manager, naturally improvident 
and reckless and feeling that he had good 
backing behind him, set the pace both 
in ranch and town expenditures, for his 
more provident tenderfoot neighbor. And 
the latter, being here to “learn the busi- 
ness” was not so slow in adopting his 
teacher’s methods as he might have been 
in matters more within his ken. The 
result was a lively gait both on the 
range and in town, and to make the 
stockholders or owners at home feel good 
the spring reports from the range would 
be: “winter losses normal; probably one 
or two per cent.” Now, it may be said, 
here, en passant, that experienced and 
conservative cowmen who have been in 
the business here in Montana for 30 
years hold that 10 per cent is a normal 
yearly mortality. There are many ways 
of losing range cattle aside from winter- 
killing. Wolves and spring miring are 
potential factors. New grass brings 
grief to quite a few and the rustler 
claims his per cent with reasonable regu- 
larity. While 10 per cent may be a little 
too conservative, it is easy to believe 
that a mortality of five per cent could 
prevail year in and year out, without 
any unusual disaster. Well, after these 
“investment herds” had been run for four 
or five years and a couple of beef ship- 
ments had been made out of them, it be- 
came evident to the managers that the 
“book count,” based on these reports of 
nominal losses, would have to be revised 
in some way. The roundups were not 
satisfactory and the owners were begin- 
ning to inquire why shipments were not 
larger. It is comforting to reflect on 
the number of reputations that were 
saved by the “hard winter of 1886-7.” It 
was a hard winter—the latter end of it 
—and the worst of it came when the cat- 
tle were weak and thin and unable to 
stand grief .. . but it never killed half 
the cattle that were charged up to it. 
It came as a Godsend deliverance to the 
managers who had for four or five years 
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past been reporting “one-per cent losses,” 
and they seized the opportunity bravely 
and comprehensively charged off in one 
lump the accumulated mortality of four 
or five years. Sixty per cent loss was 
the popular estimate. Some had it run 
higher to get even, and it is told of one 
truthful manager in an adjoining county 
that he reported a loss of 125 per cent 
(“50 per cent steers and 75 per cent 
cows.’’) 


The actual loss in cattle was probably 
from 30 to 50 per cent, according to 
localities and conditions. The preceding 


two seasons had been dry; the grass was 
poor and the range over-stocked—condi- 
tions that, exclusive of an unusually cold 
and stormy February, would have 
wrought havoc with the weaklings. None 
but the older and stronger steers es- 
caped, and these were in most cases 
driven by the storms so far from their 
ranges that it was years before the 
actual conditions were ascertained. The 
immediate result was the shrinkage of 
the great industry to almost nothing. The 
people who had gone into it as a side 
investment rather than a business had 
no stomach for further experience and 
the real cowmen were so crippled finan- 
cially as to be kept a-guessing on how to 
keep what they had left. As a natural 
consequence, things moved slowly for 
a year or two, but on the same principle 
that “you can’t keep a good man down” 
it was demonstrated that a locality 


adapted for a special business will in- 
vite and secure that business in spite 
of previous disasters. The ranges of 
Montana are unequalled for the matur- 
ing of livestock. 

After the wiping-out re- 
ferred to, it was the little fellows, the 
“nesters” as they were called, who first 
began to show signs of vitality. These 
people, owning from 50 to 100 head of 
stock apiece, had not lost so heavily as 
the larger owners for the reason that 
they were able to feed the weaklings and 
so carry them through. The beneficial 
results of this treatment were not lost 
on the larger owners, and while the idea 
of winter feeding a range animal would 
have been scoffed at by the big owners 
a year before, there are few outfits now 
that do not make provision for carrying 
the weak and old through the winter by 
feeding. General winter feeding is, of 
course, not to be thought of, as the 
profits of the business are in the main 
based upon “free grass.” And it is not 
so inhuman either—this winter ranging 
—as our eastern cousins imagine. Quite 
often the range steers will find a better 
shelter than in any shed or corral con- 
structed by man, and it goes without 
saying that if feed can be had on the 
range—and it almost always can—it is 
more toothsome and nutritious in its 
natural state than when made into hay 
by man’s interference. It is nature’s 
way, as demonstrated by the buffalo, 
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The apparent tranquility of this Brazilian scene is belied by actual fact: Not 
visible in the camera’s eye view was a Holstein bull atop the bank on the other side 
of a road which ran through a cut in the middle of the photo. Both animals, as the 
shutter clicked, were pawing the earth to get at each other. 

The unusual shot of this Zebu bull outlined against a fiery background of clouds 
was taken from a car en route to Rio de Janeiro. From then on its progression to 
these pages is marked by a number of international transfers—first, from the 
photographer to a friend of his who is stationed in Brazil with Armour & Company; 
thence to Armour’s foreign department at Chicago; then to the hand of Edward N. 
Wentworth, director of the firm’s livestock bureau, and, ultimately, to Denver, 


through the courtesy of Mr. Wentworth. 
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and is all right for stock bred to the 
range. The “states” cattle—‘dogies» 
as they are called—have a hard tins 
of it for the first winter, and if the firg, 
is a severe one, it is pretty likely to be 
their last, also. Being on terms of in- 
timacy with fences and haystacks in thei 
old homes, they cannot be induced to 
stay away from these evidences of ciyj}. 
ization here, and as it is not good policy 
to feed ‘any animal that is able to rustle 
the “dogies” are left to bellow and 
bawl with hunger outside the enclosures 
in the hope that they will absorb enough 
cow sense to go out on the range and eat, 
If they persist in voluntary starvation 
until weakened, they eventualy get fed, 
but the practice of standing around wait- 


ing for this stage is not encouraging, 
After the first winter they generally fal] } 
into the ways of the country and rustle, | 
For years past (ever since the hard | 
winter, in fact) the condition of the 
“nesters’—the granger-rancher, as he is } 
entitled to be called—has been Steadily | 
improving. The ranges have not been | 
overstocked by big outfits, and his hold- } 
ings have gradually increased, so that 
in most instances he is now a man of } 
means and lives in good style, able and 
willing to pay for all the comforts of } 
When range beef | 


life attainable here. 


brings five cents and upward on the hoof, | 
there is contentment written in plain 
characters on the countenance of the } 
cowman, and in his reflective moods he 
considers the feasibility of a trip to J 
Europe and other expeditious methods } 
of reducing a surplus. 





At the meeting of representatives of 


the Oregon, Washington and Idaho cat- 
tlemen’s associations at Pendleton, Ore., | 


in August, many subjects were taken up, 


among which was the Forest Service on f 
which the group expressed a policy op- f 


posing unwarranted permit cuts, approv- 


ing range improvements, insisting that | 


the service increase its personnel in the 
field and cut it down in Washington, 
favored weed eradication and advocated 
legalized advisory boards. The group 
also said that big game was increasing 
rapidly and expressed interest in and 
suggested investigation of weed control. 


Members of the Mississippi Livestock 
Association have drawn up a million-dol- 
lar program for the livestock industry 
to include a judging pavilion at the state 
college, a meats laboratory, a barn for 
fitting, purchase of small herds of Here- 
ford, Angus and Shorthorn cattle and 
money for veterinary training and for 
the dairy and poultry industries. Presi- 
dent of the group is Ransom Aldrich, 
Michigan City; first vice-president, 
Frank D. Barlow, Hermanville, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Paul F. Newell, State 
College. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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BLACKLEG! Hundreds of costly animals 
dying. Blackleg vaccine unavailable in 
sufficient quantity or quality. 


Action: In a little Fresno drugstore, night and day 


someone works to find a good blackleg 
stopper which would be available where and when needed. 
And finds it! In 1897, E. A. Cutter produced and marketed 
a blackleg vaccine which, although a far cry from today’s 
Blacklegol, was a more satisfactory answer than had yet 
been discovered. 


GS SS 


This “Fresno episode”’ was the beginning of research 
that in 50 years has produced outstanding disease 
controls—saving the lives of millions of valuable 
animals over this time. 


Today you'll find a long list of Cutter developments 
to help you control major disease losses. Their depend- 
ability is due to this outstanding fact: Cutter 
vaccines for animals are made as meticulously 
as the Cutter vaccines that protect precious 
human lives—made to stop the diseases at 
which they are aimed! For peak protection, try— 


BLACKLEGOL*—perfected from that first vaccine 
—remarkable for its record of less than one loss per 


million calves immunized since its introduction in 
1934. 





PELMENAL*—the vaccine that not only controls 


The Fresno area 
of California 


a. 
CF 


hemorrhagic septicemia—but builds resistance to 
many diseases associated with ‘“‘shipping fever,” too. 


CHARBONOL*—one shot seasonal protection 
against anthrax: Allows pasturing on even ‘“‘hot”’ 
anthrax lands, when followed with a dose of Spore 
No. 4 vaccine. 


These, and many other Cutter products, are ‘“‘alhy- 
drox” (aluminum hydroxide adsorbed). Alhydrox* 
holds the vaccine in the animal’s tissues, releasing it 
slowly, like small repeated doses of ordinary vaccine. 
Thus it builds longer, stronger immunity. 


SO—thanks to a blackleg epidemic, many diseases of 
livestock have since been brought under control. And 
you can depend on Cutter to continue its battle 


against diseases that threaten your investment. 
*Cutter trade name 


Fine Biologicals and 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 





CUTTER LABORATORIES, Berkeley 1, California 
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The Cattleman, official publication of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Rais. 
ers Association, came out in September 
with its biggest issue yet—a 258-page 
annual horse number carrying a lot of 
good stories and illustrations on horses, 
There are articles dealing with such sub. 
jects as Cutting Horses, Early-Day Sad. 
dles, Quarter Horses and Thoroughbreds, 
















Idaho’s new brand law, which attempts 
to take brand inspection out of politics, 
provides for a three-man board named 
by the governor and approved by the 
Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, involves 
a 10-cent fee and a tax levy up to 5 mills 
on stock to pay for inspectors and re- 
quires cattlemen to give truckers per- 
mits to move cattle. 





















In the Arizona News Letter of Aug, 
19, Mrs. J. M. Keith, the secretary, 
wishes the game protective groups | 
would take note of the fact that “there 
would be far fewer game animals were 
it not for the stockmen, who love them 
and very seldom hunt. They like to see 
them in the woods—even though, when 
grass is scarce, they are competitors for 
the feed.” Cattlemen, she recalls, furnish 
water and salt and feed for wild game; 
and it is not at all unusual for them, on 
hearing cries of an animal in distress 
at night, to saddle up and ride out to 
try to find and help it. 























In a speech before the recent conven- 
tion of the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- | 
tional Association, Walter C. Berger, | 
president of the American Feed Manv- 
facturers Association suggests that 
Americans must either “eat less—or ex- 
port less.” He explained there is not 
enough grain in this country to maintain 
present production of meat, milk and 
eggs, the protective foods, and also sup- 
ply, at the present rate of export, for- 
eign countries whose needs are greater 
this year than last. Sacrifice is neces- 
sary if the suffering nations across the 
seas are to be helped back to their feet, 
he stressed. 





















In Texas, the Grayson County Breed- 
ing Association has just observed its 
first anniversary. Among items of prog- | 
ress reported for the first year of the 
organization’s existence was the fact 
that 685 cows were serviced under the 
artificial insemination program; calves 
now total 40. The 113 dairy farmers 
grouped together under the leadership 
of A. F. Scheid of Whitesboro, president, 
feel they have available a breeding serv- 
ice superior to what any of them could 
hope to afford individually. 


Reman 


These Colorado and Wyoming shots 
show American bighorn sheep in thelr 
lofty natural habitat. This country had 
an estimated 15,000 of them in 1941. 
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ls were is just beginning to unfold the value of a high level of vita- 
apes min A in breeder cattle feed. In the past we have expected 
h, saa the pasture or hay to provide all the “A” needed. Tests, 
tors for however, have shown that hay and range grasses through 

furnish . dry spells or long Winters fall far below the desirable level 4 
_— GEL of “A.” New Purina Breeder Checkers are fortified with the 
distress tim SSF “A” needed for high breeding efficiency. 

out to ee 

Si 

sical 4 GO OD MILK F. l 0 W, New Breeder Check- 4 
ers Na- ers contain all the milk-making qualities of regular Checkers, 
Berger, plus \ots of vitamin “A,” which we have found beneficial to 
fgg = general cow condition,and resulting milk flow,before grass 
aaa turns green and lush. 

is not 4 


: ‘a plenty of vitamin A during Winter drop more vigorous 
greater calves than cows which did not get enough “A.” Likewise, 
<i they give more milk. Both these factors make for bigger, 

: stronger calves when you turn out on Spring range. Ask 
your Purina Salesman or Dealer about 


ir feet, 
PURINA RANGE BREEDER CHECKERS 
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Keep Weight Gains Up 
with Larro 


Steady weight gains aren’t made on tough, scrubby forage. 
Because of that, thousands of cattlemen turn to Larro “‘Farm- 
tested” Cattle Supplement to provide a nourishing, balanced diet 
for their cattle. It gives a dependable combination of vitamins, 
phosphorus, calcium, proteins, the trace elements and the other 
essential nutrients they need. And it pays off with steady weight 
gains ... keeps cows in condition for calving ... and helps assure 
a plentiful milk supply for the calves. 


Combat your winter feeding deficiencies with Larro “Farm- 
tested” Cattle Supplement. It’s dependable quality—backed by 
35 years of feed research by General Mills scientists. 


General Mills 


Larro Feeds 
Dept. 83 
DETROIT (2)—SAN FRANCISCO (6)—CHICAGO (4) 








“‘Rarm-tested’’ is a registered trademark of General Mills, Inc. L-1638 


| top-notch officials from Washington, in- 


| extent to which some of their regisial 


| stantial relief from the bad _ practices 


| of the most important complaints in the 


| the original decisions wrote the final re- 





Forest permittees turned out en Masse 
for the hearings which started late in 
August before the House Subcommittee 
on Public Lands under the direction of 
Chairman Frank Barrett of Wyoming, 
The keen interest manifested completely 
disproved advance propaganda of the 
Forest Service that the bulk of the per. 
mittees were entirely satisfied with the 
present management of the forest graz. 
ing lands and that only a small minority 
of gripers were making the complaints, 
* * ok 


It appeared to be a revelation to the 
dicating that they had not realized the 


foresters had gone in the matter of 
high-handed, arbitrary action and in the } 
formation of a new, idealistic policy 
completely contrary to any practical rule 
of range management. 

* * * 


So far ag immediate relief is con- 
cerned, the matter soon will be up to 
Secretary Anderson. If he will deal in 
good faith with the stockmen, in the 
manner that Secretary Krug of the In- 
terior Department has recently inaugu- 
rated, there soon should be some sub- 






clearly portrayed in the various hear- 
ings. However, aside from whatever rec- 
ommendations the committee may see 
fit to make to the secretary, there will 
be need later for legislative relief. One 


hearings was the fact that there was 
virtually no appeal from adverse deci- 
sions. It has been the invariable practice 
of the Washington officials to back up 
the regional officers, and even if appeal 
were taken from the chief forester to 
the secretary of agriculture, it often ap- 
peared that the same people who made 


ports. Practically, it is a physical im- 
possibility for the secretary of agricul- 
ture, with his many other duties, to take 
up individual appeals; but there should 
be little need for this procedure if a 
little more democratic policy were fol- 
lowed in the field. 

The most striking thing about the 
hearings was the almost complete ab- 
sence of complaints about the manage- 
ment of Taylor grazing lands, compared 
with the hundreds of bitter complaints 
coming from the forest permittees. No 
one, however prejudiced, could deny that 
this indicates something wrong with the 
management of the forest lands. 

* * * 

It would seem that the fundamental 
trouble is the absence of basic law gov- 
erning the operations of the Forest 
Service. It is no more than a mere 
authorization from Congress. It has set 
up its own rules and regulations, which 
have the force and effect of a law, and 
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xx VAST SUPPLY OF COAL, IRON 
AND PETROLEUM 


# LEADING LIVESTOCK STATE 
sx TREMENDOUS WOOL CLIP 


xv IMPORTANT MARKETING CENTER 
OF POULTRY AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 


dx LARGE PRODUCER OF SUGAR BEETS, 


a One of a series of advertise- 


ments based on industrial 
opportunities in the states 
served by the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 


POTATOES AND GRAINS 
we EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 
OUTSTANDING SCENIC AND 


RECREATIONAL ATTRACTIONS 
wx HEALTHFUL LIVING CONDITIONS 


f, Wyoming manufacturers will find a vast amount of 
raw materials. It is a leading state in potential mineral 
resources; produces great quantities of iron... has the 
world’s largest untapped supply of coal. Copper, silver, 
gold, lignite and bentonite are among the mined metals 
and minerals. The State contains 27 oil fields and large 
timber lands. 
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Wyoming is one of the greatest of livestock States, pro- 
ducing fine beef cattle. Its wool clip is tremendous. Poul- 
try raising and dairying are important activities. Principal 
crops are sugar beets, potatoes and grains. 


The healthful climate . . . scenic and recreational attrac- 
tions such as Yellowstone-Grand Teton National Park and 
scores of dude ranches . . . a fine educational system... 
are incentives to living in this western region. 

* * * * 
Cheyenne is one of the principal Union Pacific mainline 
cities; an extremely important point to the railroad which 
provides the dependable transportation so essential to in- 
dustrial development. For travelers, daily Streamliner 
service is available from Cheyenne to and from Chicago 
and the Pacific Coast. 


2 Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 








unquestionably it is the abuse of the 
arbitrary power thus granted which has 
led to the present situation. 

%* * * 

The administration is faced with a 
hard problem in regard to advancing 
prices and wages. It has developed into 
a vicious spiral, as many had previously 
warned might be the case. It all started 
when President Truman himself, at the 
conclusion of the Japanese war, insisted 
on a bigger increase in wages than the 
unions themselves had expected—on the 
theory that it would guard against a 
recession. It is commonly believed that 
the cure is increased production .. . but 
in many lines, such as livestock and 
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meats, production is already at or near 
the all-time record. In the case of wheat, 
the 1947 crop exceeds all previous rec- 
ords. The real trouble is that despite 
this high production, the tremendous 
amount of food being sent abroad makes 
it very difficult, with current high in- 
comes, to keep food costs down. The 
administration will have to examine 
carefully the situation abroad, determin- 
ing the minimum needs, and then leave 
it up to American consumers to temper 
their demands to the supply available. 
* * * 


It isn’t so clear that much has been 
accomplished by the sacrifices previously 
made for European account. For in- 
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The minute he was old enough to take on solid food, he was given 


a balanced ration... planned to 


nourish Championship Materiall 


Cottonseed Meal was in it, of course... his owner says he's learned 


for sure that Cottonseed Cake and Meal help make winners in the 


Show Ring, in the Feedlot or on the Range. 


Increase chances for Championship and Profit with 


COTTONSEED MEAL and CAKE 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED 


618 WILSON BLDG. 


PRODUCTS ASS’N, Inc. 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 





stance, the huge British loan, which Was 
to save the British Empire, hasn’t done 
the job. Most Americans would wij}. 
ingly pay taxes to do whatever is really 
necessary in the way of foreign relief 
but the time has come for more carefy| 
examination of the real needs and an 
elimination of all unnecessary and jj]. 
timed generosity. 
* * * 


Two things stand out in this matter 
of foreign relief: (1) most, if not all 
nations are willing to take all they can 
get by padding their own minimum re. 
quirements; and (2) that the United 
States cannot feed the world and main. 
tain its own economy on a sound level, 

* * 


Reports as to the progress of the 
foot-and-mouth campaign in Mexico 
have been more encouraging of late. So 
far as the United States forces are con- 


| cerned, they are being well staffed, well 

equipped and, now, well financed, If 
| the Mexican congress, now in session, 
| will see to it that their forces are sim- 
| ilarly supplied, there is no reason why 
| the big end of the job cannot be done in 
| the coming year. That doesn’t mean a 
| complete finish to the campaign, but 


only the cleaning up of the major in- 
fected spots. Doubtless it will take many 
months after that, in the way of mop- 
ping up operations, checking to be sure 
that re-stocking can be safely accom- 


| plished, before the end is in sight. It is 
| not expected that Mexico will match the 
| United States effort so far as actual 


cash outlay is concerned, but full sup- 
port of the program in every possible 
way, with sufficient cash to handle the 


| smaller end of the indemnity payment 


assigned to Mexico under the agree- 
ment, is essential. 
* BS * 


There have been many recent reports 
of consumer cooperatives being formed 
by labor unions in order to reduce the 
cost of living. It is doubtful if such co- 


| operatives can compete in the long run 


on a sound basis with existing retail 
agencies. The big chains, as well as the 
associations of independent dealers, have 
a buying power that has operated to the 
benefit of both themselves and consum- 
ers. New stores coming into the field | 
increase the overhead cost of operation f 
and eventually the inefficient will have f 
to drop out. Employees looking for. jobs 
as the result of such efforts will have to f 
compete in some other form of enter- f 
prise to make a living. So, it doesn’t 
seem in the long run that much is to be 
accomplished along this line. 
* * * 

It is a pretty safe prediction that the 

congressional session next year will be 


| one of the most strenuous in history. 


Besides a disturbed and confused domes- 
tic situation, important decisions must 
be made as to our foreign affairs. Un- 
fortunately, at this critical time, the 
administration is Democratic and Con- 
gress Republican. Also, it is an election 
year, when anything can happen. The 
White House and the Congress did not 
cooperate too well last year. Under the 
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Who pays for 


bruises? 


Cuts and bruises are expensive—an estimated 50 million 
dollars is lost to the livestock industry each year because 
of them. Owners of livestock pay the bill in the lowered 
prices they must accept for animals. 


This tremendous annual loss in money is the price Nature 
charges for cruelty to her living creatures. For unless 
they are properly fed and cared for, cattle, sheep or hogs 
fail to reach the weight and quality of which they are 
capable. Overcrowding of animals in transit as they’re 
moved about the farm or taken to market— prodding or 
whipping to a point where bruises result—all this mis- 
treatment results in a lowered market value for the live- 
stock. 


Owners of livestock who are responsible for cuts and 
bruises may think someone else takes the loss—but they 
are largely mistaken. Packers have to reflect these losses 
in the prices they offer for livestock. 


Remember, just as surely as she metes out punishment 
for cruelty to animals, Nature rewards those who treat 
them properly. Livestock that is raised and handled with 
care is certain to bring the maximum price the market 
can offer. 


ARMOUR. and Company 
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I'm salting away a 








good reserve in 


U. S. Savings Bonds... 


“I run my farm like any business. 
I have a good reserve for long-range 
plans. Now that I’ve just had one 
of my best years, more money means 
more bonds, and a better reserve! 



































$4 for $3 at maturity, and the 
deal backed by the U. S. Government 
—where can you beat ‘E’ Bonds for 
an investment these days? 


























“Now, if my income falls off. [ll 
have the answer. Or I can buy land 
later. The kids are going to college 
...Later on I'll be able to retire. 
And I like helping my country as 
well as myself!” 


Protect your future 


@B ul gud hol 

























































































circumstances outlined, it would seem 
that the prospect for cooperation in the 
next session is even worse. 

* * * 


What has become of the Geneva trade 
conference? As we have frequently 
stated, a worse time could not have been 
picked for the effort to unite the world 
in a trade agreement program based on 
a tariff-reduction policy. The United 
States is the leading export nation of 
the world today. Most foreign nations 
are out, or nearly out, of American dol- 
lars and are of necessity decreasing im- 
ports and doing everything possible to 
increase their exports. It is possible 
that some face-saving agreement will 
come out of the Geneva conference, but 
in the long run it will of necessity be a 
failure. Each nation has a Number 1 
problem—to look after itself; and there 
isn’t any use in making agreements that 
are bound to be broken. Also, Congress 
will have something to say about the 
matter because the Reciprocal Trade Act 
expires next June and if it is to be ex- 
tended there may be sharp revisions and 
restrictions of executive power based on 
the policy followed by representatives of 
our government at Geneva. 





The nation’s capital may produce an 
ironic example of the shoe being on the 
other foot if current reports of a con- 
gressional investigation aimed in a new, 
and surprising, direction are borne out 
in the next session. “A very serious 
question” is said to exist as to the pos- 


| sibility that the army, the navy and 


other federal agencies are hoarding 
property that should go into civilian use. 


Here is a quotation about meat prices 
from a recent statement by USDA. 

“Meat prices have risen more than 
usual for this time of the year, largely 
due to continuation of very strong con- 


sumer demand.” 


And here is a quotation from the re- 


| port made to the last session of Con- 


gress by the Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report: 
“Food prices reflect the unprecedented 


| levels of employment and aggregate in- 
_ dividual incomes reached during the war 


and more particularly during the past 
year. Demand for and consumption of 
food have continued to advance and to 
match the total high levels of food pro- 
duction.” 


The bill which would have transferred 


| the Remount Service from the War De- 


partment to the Department of Agricul- 
ture failed to pass in the closing days 
of Congress. The House passed the bill 
but an Oklahoma senator wanted to 
amend it to exclude the military reser- 
vation of Fort Reno, Okla., from the 
transfer. A limited amount has been ap- 
propriated for the War Department for 
operation of the service. 


Neckyoke 


Jones 
Says: 


I seen in the papers where one of 
the ramrodders of the CIO is goin’ to 
Presydent Truman an’ askin’ prices 
be rolled back to 1946 levels—which 
is the second best joke of the Season, 
Congriss has heard some place that 
prices is gittin’ high, an’ they got a 
committee lookin’ into things to see 
if it is jest a idel roomer. 


Things is shore lookin’ bad when 
anyone in Washington begins to think 
about the cost of things! A Iowa 
feeder, out here lookin’ for yearlin’s, 
yesttiday wants to bet me a $15 
Stetson that prime beef would hit $40 
in Chicago before Christmas. I don’t 
believe he meant it, because the price 
he offers don’t bear it out—an’ he 
shore don’t act like no gambler—but 
then corn is high. Folks has got to 
make somethin’ to pay taxes, as I 
reckon it takes a pile of blue chips to 
send the Presydent down to South 
Ameriky to make a speech. Mebbe it 
would have been cheaper to write a 
letter—or the speakin’ could have 
been done on the raddio if he could 
squeeze in between the fellers who is 
sellin’ soap an’ givin’ automobiles an’ 
raddios away. Ain’t it a great time 
to be livin’, even if it is expensive? 

It’s gittin’ so it takes five 4-year- 
old steers to pay for a woman’s hat. 
I seen a lady buyin’ one the other 
day, an’ it looked like it was made 
from the felt washer offen a buggy 
wheel, with two Shanghai rooster 
tails stickin’ up. She didden’t let out 
a snort when the store clerk said it 
cost $17. I seen her a little later in 
the grocery store where she was 
wailin’ about a egg costin’ over 5 
cents. That don’t seem too much in 
these days of high wages, because a 
egg is a whole day’s work fer a hen 
—an’ hens don’t git no overtime. A 
feller who is presydent of a game 
protectin’ assochashun in New Mex- 
ico, he tells the game commissioners, 
meetin’ in Denver from all over the 
country, that if the stockmen ain't 
good and don’t keep still, the tariff 
will be lifted an’ we kin git all the 
beef we need from Argentine. I won- 
der if this feller will help kill off all 
the game when hoof an’ mouth dis- 
2ase comes in. It’s like Zeb Mark’s 
boy, who was blubberin’ like all git 
out, an’ a stranger asts him what’s 
the trubbel. “Paw, he up an’ drown- 
ded my lil’ kitten,” sobs the kid 
“Tha’ts too bad,” sez the stranger, 
“I’m shore sorry. It’s a shame!” 
“Ain’t it?” wails the youngster, 
“Cause Paw promised I could drownd 
it!”” Some sportsmen is about as rea- 
sonable as ol’ Growmeeko!—FHS. 
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New “U. S. PATENTED” Process 


arlin’s, 2 °° 3 

31 Killer of Grub, Lice, Ticks, 
it $40 o 

I don Mites and Other Stock-Pests! 

ce 

an’ he Rotenox brings to the livestock industry an entirely 

2r—but new principle in stock-pest control. Kills cold- 
got to blooded insects with amazing paralytic action... 

, as I yet is harmless to warm-blooded humans and live- 

hips to oor A SAFE INSECTICIDE! (Does NOT contain 
South c 

ebbe it Rids cattle of grubs (wolves, warbles) before injury 

vrite a to hides. Penetrates grub breathing holes and does 

| have a fast, thorough killing job. Knocks lice ticks, 


mange mites, screwworm and other costly stock- 


> could pest infestations in all classes of livestock. 
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e was EASIER TO USE! ... Mixes readily SAFE TO USE! ... Won't scald or 
over 5 with water or oil. Goes into solution blister! Doesn’t leave poisonous 


without a wetting agent. Stays in solu- 
tion without constant agitation. 
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residue. Positively contains NO DDT! 


EASIER TO APPLY! ... Blends 

with natural oils of hair and hide. 
Penetrates and spreads. Does NOT re- 
quire high pressure application. 


MOST ECONOMICAL! . . . Mixes 
1 to 160. Sprays cattle for less than 
2¢ a head. Mixes 1 to 640 for dipping. 


Accept This “FREE TRIAL OFFER”! 

























tariff Used by veterinarians since 1941, Rotenox has been thoroughly tested and proved 
all the effective in all stages and types of stock-pest infestation. To demonstrate its 
I won- superiority over ordinary Rotenone preparations, or any of the so-called “wonder 
off all insecticides”, we invite you to try Rotenox at our risk. Mail coupon below for “Free 
oe Trial Offer”. We’ll also send a valuable, 32-page “Stock-Pest Control Manual” 
all git that pictures and describes external parasites affecting livestock. Enables you to 

what’s identify them and control them. Mail coupon below. No cost! No obligation! 
drown- | a —— — en — 
e kid. The FARNAM Company _—iODEPT. =: 703 | 
ane 4605 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebr. | 
Lane: Please send details of “Free Trial Offer” on Rotenox and “‘Stock- | 
a Pest Control Manual” FREE, 
1S Tea- Name | 
HS. Address (RFD) : 
City State | 
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LEADING LIVESTOCK 
RAISERS 2atde 


ROTENOX 


WORKS QUICKLY EFFECTIVELY .. . Choc- 
tow Ranch, Madison, Ga. writes. ‘‘We sprayed 
some young calves that had become badly in- 
fested with lice and grubs. Rotenox worked 
quickly and effectively, and the condition of 
the calves was remarkably improved within a 
very short time—free from both lice and grubs. 
We consider Rotenox superior to anything we 


have tried before.” 
—_— 
Aud Sepik. 


HAIR LIKE SILK ... Smith Polled Hereford 
Farm, Mt. Sterling, Ohio reports ... “Tried 
Rotenox first on six pure-bred Polled heifers 
that had lice and some kind of mange. In two 
treatings, their hair was like silk and their 
hides as smooth as could be. I highly recom- 
mend Rotenox to everyone.” 


Hage bristle 


KNOCKS BLUE LICE... Moses Bros. Ranch, 
Ireton, Nebr. reports—‘‘We sprayed 150 head of 
cattle for blue lice and found Rotenox very 
satisfactory. Also sprayed barns, and there are 
hardly any flies left.” 


Kien peer 


ONE APPLICATION DID IT—Stanford Mum- 
mow, Dalton, Ohio writes—‘“‘My calves were in- 
fested with lice and grub. One application of 
Rotenox did the trick. It is easy to mix and 
easy to apply. A little goes a long way, which 


means economy.” 
Shacefor Mena 


FITS THE BILL PERFECTLY says Medo-Mist 
Hereford Ranch, Drummond, Montana—‘Ro- 
tenox gets nothing but highest praise. No sign 
of lice since using it on a number of habitually 


lousy cows.” 
Slage uw sf ie 


ALL ROUND RESULTS! ... Koehler Farm, 
Giddings, Texas reports— “I’ve seen nothing 
better than Rotenox for grubs on cattle. Very 
effective also for lice on hogs and ticks on cat- 
tle. Have you a dealer in Lee County?” 
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We’ve Come a 


1 calion by the millions ranging the western grass- 
lands from the Gulf Coast to Montana .. . building em- 
pires . . . making history and legend on the great cattle 
trails! That was sixty and more years ago. Then the rail- 
roads came, much of the range was fenced and the fate of 
the longhorn was sealed. Shorthorn, Angus and Hereford 
bulls came in from the east. Gradually, the longhorns 
were bred out of existence, until today only a few isolated 
‘‘museum” herds are left. 

This is one story of continuing livestock progress, of 
better animals developed to meet changing conditions and 
needs. Who knows but that in another fifty years today’s 
“‘best”? may look as old fashioned as longhorns do now. 

With hogs, one amazing change is in the increased 
speed and efficiency of producing pork. Three years once 
was needed to raise a hog to market weight. Today, pigs 
often weigh 200 to 250 pounds at six months or less. 
Straight line and cross-bred breeding experiments seek 
even more efficient hogs to make weight in the same short 
time, but produce more meat. 

In lambs, development is directed toward “dual-pur- 
pose” breeds. Certain breeds have been best for wool but 
not best for meat. Others produced the meat but were 
lacking in wool. Researchers have made progress on 
breeds of lambs to produce both meat and good wool 
economically. 


Martha Loganis Recipe for 
UPSIDE DOWN CHILI PIE 


(Yields 6 servings) 

Y4 teaspoon chili powder 

Y2 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire Sauce 
1 cup cooked tomatoes 


1 pound ground beef 
Y3 cup chopped onion 

1 tablespoon shortening 

1 cup cooked kidney beans 
Sauté meat and onion in melted shortening. Add beans, seasonings, and 
tomatoes. Cover. Simmer gently about 15 minutes. Pour into a greased 
9-inch pie plate. Top with corn bread batter. Bake in a hot oven (425 
degrees F.) for 20 minutes. 

Corn Bread 

1 tablespoon sugar 
1 beaten egg 
Yo cup milk 
2 tablespoons melted shortening 
Mix and sift dry ingredients. Combine egg and milk. Add to flour mixture, 
stirring until well mixed. Stir in shortening. Pour over chili in pie plate. 


Yo cup sifted flour 

%, cup yellowecorn meal 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 


Track Down the Facts 


These are the tracks of the coyote. 
They look like dog tracks, but there 
are differences which the expert track- 
er can see. 

In the livestock business, too, some- 
times things are not as they seem to 
be. For example, some people say we 
waste our grain by feeding it to ani- 
mals. Instead, they think we should 
eat the grain ourselves. They do not realize that the millions 
of head of cattle and lambs that are marketed every year are 
little more than grass turned into meat. It is true that many 
of these animals are fed a certain amount of grain and other 
concentrates to turn them into finished meat animals. How- 
ever, if it were not for cattle and lambs, 779,000,000 acres of 
land in the United States would produce little, if any, food for 
humans. To put it another way, about 51% of the total land 
of our nation consists of grazing land which cannot be used 
for producing other feeds and food. 
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Long Way fromith 


A first step in the improvement of any animals or 
herd is to use proven sires on dams of known Produ 
ability. The eye alone is not enough. To know produ 
records and ancestry is vital. Bull grading programs, 
greater certainty in choosing a sire. Weighing young 4 
mals at weaning time and marking them is import 
especially in the selection of gilts. A “touch system’ 
sheep grading is proving helpful in culling large by 
in little time. 

On any matter pertaining to livestock breeds or by 
ing, Swift & Company has no favorites. We serve th 
terests of producers of all breeds, in all parts of the q 
try. We urge you to watch carefully your farm publidy 
tions, and the bulletins of your state agricultural staf 
and the accomplishments of successful breeders for |; 
news about the kinds of livestock which you raise, 
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Hey, you! What makes you think soft corn is soft? 


Store Soft Corn in Sik , ” 


by C. C. Culbertson 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Statio 


7’. Buchanc 


ance, il 
You may be caught with immature mes of fa 
: this fall. Most of us know from past epsider tl 
C.C. Culbertson viences that there will be plenty of spoigms in di 
and loss by next spring if we crib immature, high moisptal. Th 
corn this fall. If you haven’t facilities to artificially dry econo. 
ear corn, it seems to us that the next best bet is to store itip been — 
silo. If a permanent silo is not available, you might well @ter Croy 
sider a temporary silo. Speciali: 
We ensiled well dented corn two years ago this fall ini@the use 
porary silos and fed silage to fattening two-year-old s@rketing 
during the winter and early spring. The steers liked thefintenar 
corn silage. The average steer ate almost 32 pounds of ear@ter met 
silage, 1.5 pounds of linseed meal, 3.8 pounds of alfalfa fagricult 
and a little mineral and salt daily during the 113-day fee@rms hav 
period. These steers gained almost as much as similar “@labor r 
fed the same with the exception that No. 2 shelled com® in oth 
regular corn silage replaced the ear corn silage. Speciali 
Some years ago we fed ear corn silage made from soft? dence t 
to growing and fattening pigs. The feed is too bulky for %% how | 
pigs, but pigs over 100 pounds in weight made fairly good gy, jf yo 
The most satisfactory time to ensile the soft ear corm you 
the fall soon after the first killing frost. We husked the 4k pett 
with a mechanical picker and ran it through a regular ens! 
cutter into the silos. If the ear corn carries less than 45} 
cent moisture, water should be added at the cutter or 2 
silo to bring it to that moisture content. 
Temporary silos should be such a size that one can fet 
least 3 inches of silage every day. Otherwise there wil 
some drying on top and spoilage. Bets 
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Will It Pay Me te Specialize? 


by M. T. Buchanan 
State College of Washington 


in Sil 


nt Statio 







“Should I specialize in some crop or en- 
terprise, or should I diversify my opera- 
tions?’ Many farmers and ranchers have 
to find the answer to this question. For 
ance, in the state of Washington there are 63 distinct 
mature mes of farming in this one state alone. And they should 
m past sider that the types of products which come from 
ty of spoigms in different areas of the United States are not acci- 
nigh moisptal. They are caused by the inter-action of physical 
cially dry economic factors. The operation of these two forces 
to store iti been hastened by mechanization, development of 
ight well@ter crop varieties, breeds and disease-resistant strains. 
: _ Bpecialization, of course, leads to increased efficiency 
is fall ini#the use of labor, equipment, capital and buildings. 
ear-old s#rketing is an easier task and more time is available for 
liked thefintenance of equipment and for planning new and 
ids of eater methods. A great deal of the increase in production 
of alfalfa agricultural products has resulted from specialization. 
3-day feefims have increased in size. Proportionately, the amount 
similar s#labor needed has decreased, allowing more labor for 
led com® in other ways. 

ppecialize or diversify? There’s plenty of “real life” 
dence to help you in reaching a decision. Go visiting. 


I’. Buchanan 
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ny nal p how your neighbor does it. It’s your problem and 
a aa. if so decide to make no changes from your present 
sked the dh eet get a lot of ideas on how you can do your 
gular ens ; 
| than 45 
ee ee Soda Bill Sez: 
e can fed ~~ the man who gets what he wants is 
there wilf Successful. The man who wants what he 

ets is happy. a 
TOCK YA 


a e NUTRITION 























Packers do not make 


livestock prices 


In their day, the hardy, self-suffi- 
cient longhorns were the best 
breed for the open, unfenced ranges. 
In a land without transportation they actually 
took themselves to market. But the tough long- 
horns couldn’t match newer breeds in beef pro- 
duction. 

Calves from Hereford, Shorthorn and Angus 
bulls and from thrifty longhorn dams grew faster. 
They produced more and better meat from less 
feed. Blockier and of heavier frame, they yielded 
more of the more popular meat cuts. They were 
better money makers for farmers and ranchers. 
Such results encouraged selection of better foun- 
dation stock. 

Each improvement in meat production has been 
met by increased demand for popular cuts on 
America’s dinner tables. Livestock producers and 
meat packers have worked hand-in-hand to encour- 
age greater demand for meat. But Swift & Company 
plays no favorites among breeds of beef-producing 
animals. We do not make markets . . . we find 





them. In our buying of livestock we transmit to 
producers the knowledge of the kinds of meat that 
are preferred in various sections of the country. 
The price producers receive for their livestock 
is governed by what the 
packer can get for the meat 
and by-products. 


EM. Simb son, 


Agricultural Research Department 





Is OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS * 6 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 






































29th Annual 


OGDEN 


Livestock Show 


OGDEN, UTAH 
Nov. 15-19, 1947 


PUREBRED 
HEREFORD 
CATTLE SALES 


Tuesday, Nov. 18, 
Starting 10 A.M. 


FAT STOCK SALE 


| | | | Wednesday, Nov. 19, 



















Starting 9 A.M. 


Feeder Cattle Sale 


Wednesday, Nov. 19, 
Starting 1 P.M. 


7 / 
Million Dollar 
Exposition" 


PLAN NOW 
TO ATTEND 















Grasses that make cheapest 
feed. Clean, live seed at saving 
prices. Crested Wheat, Tall, 
Slender Wheat, Brome Grass, 


Grama Grass, Buffalo Grass 
and all the proven torage grasses. 
A postal brings you a big free catalog 


THE WESTERN SEED CO. DENVER. 


WESTON 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
1943 Speer Blvd., Denver 2, Colo. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


If It’s For Livestock We Have It 
















7 c EXTRA LETTERS OR 


Ficus ~35¢t, 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00. stpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies, rite for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply’Co, “"7ci! Blutts 
24 
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EED WAS THE MAIN TOPIC OF 
farm talk all the way from Spring- 
field, Ill., to Des Moines, Ia., in early 
September, the roads used being U. S. 
36 and U. S. 69 through parts of Illinois, 
Missouri, and Iowa. In addition, we 
were on numerous side trips, state and 
county roads—even a dirt road or two. 
Every farmer and feeder in the ter- 
ritory traversed is interested in the feed 
situation in the western range country. 
Hardly a county visited had not had 
from two to ten farmers and livestock 
men in Colorado, Montana, New Mexico 
and other states; the county agents had 
tapped various sources of information. 
The idea seemed to be that, with the 
exception of certain dry areas, geograph- 
ically not too large, the range feed set- 








Letter from Skull Creek 


and most generally peace and quiet. 
Now I will tell you about the new 
teacher at the Skull creek school. I 
met her at a dance last Sat. night. She 
is a tall brunette from over Vernal 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Over here on the Skull creek ranch 
we finished putting up our hay quite 
some time ago and I meen we sure put 
up lots of it. Don’t believe we ever 
had as many stacks before. There is a 
lot of work ahead fixing up the hay 
corrals and getting the other fences 
and wind brakes and sheds in repair. 
The boss has bought a lot of cake to 
haul out and a couple of new sleds so 
if we have heavy snow this coming 
winter we will be better prepared for 
a long feeding. We have so much to 
do that he selected 2 hay hands to stay 
on a while and help out, says he prob- 
ably will keep the best 1 of them all 
winter as most of our crew is getting 
a little to old any way to do all this 
hard work. The boss has wore out 
about 6 good lead pencils trying to 
figure just how many head of feeders 
he is going to sell and says he thinks 
he will sell about 100 head of 2 year 
old steers and some of the yearlings, 
also he will have to let a lot of the 
she stuff go as the herd is getting a 
little to large for this ranch to carry 
if we don’t expect to over graze it. He 
also says those cattle feeders who will 
buy his stuff sure have a lot of nerve 
to pay the prices they do for feeder 
cattle with corn 2 dollars and more a 
bu. in Chicago and they gambling 
where the high price of cattle is going 
to be some months hence. Says it is 
to deep for his brain and he had just 
as well quit worrying about things and 
let the chips fall where ever they will 
and that perhaps we should be con- 
tented with our lot on Skull creek 
where we have no housing problems 
and plenty of hay and plenty to eat 


el 


Quotes from the Corn Belt 
By DAVID I. DAY 


With this article we welcome Mr. Day back to the PRODUCER 
after an absence) of almost a year, during which time he awaited 
his turn for a much needed new car. With it, he resumes his visits 
with feeders who buy western cattle to finish in the Corn Belt. 
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up could be a great deal worse. 

It has been reported in every ryrg 
store and at livestock meetings that west. 
ern range cattle seems, on an average, 
to be in higher condition than was the 
case a year ago. We will recall tha 
in August, 1946, quite a heavy run of 
cattle showed up from the range country, 
Not so many this year. Since all cattle 
will move eventually, the feeling is tha 
September will bring more cattle and 
better conditioned cattle than was the 
case in September, 1946. By the time this 
is read, the facts will all be revealed 
so we utter all the above in the spirit 
of prophecy ... And to apprise all with 
the fact that the Corn Belt feeders know 
there is no feed-pressure behind western 
marketing and will act accordingly, Also 






















way, and believe me she is sure a 
good looking woman and if I am only 
an old ranch hand I really am a pretty 
good judge of beauty either in a young 
hereford or a woman. She said she 
always reads my letter in the PRODUCER 
and said she was highly honored to 
meet a writer for a magazine such as 
yours that represents the National 
Live Stock association. She asked me 
if I would come down to the school 
house some day and talk to her and 
her 11 children on how to become a 
writer. I looked at her very closely 
but could not tell for sure whether she 
was just flattering me the way women 
do or if she was really in earnest. 
What do you think? Any how if she 
reads my letters to her 11 children she 
would help to inculeate a rugged indi- 
vidualism in them as I always stood on 
my own 2 feet and advocate a U. S. A. 
for americans, free and untrameled en- 
terprize for all citizens of this great 
nation uncontrolled by bureaucrats. To 
bring a long letter to an abrupt end- 
ing I am not going to her school house 
to lecture to her and her 11 children 
on journalism for if I only look at a 
woman once I can feel a quick nervous 
spasem in the pit of my stomach like 
a sudden flitter of my heart. I am 
very susceptible to womans wiles and 
I must be extremely careful, may be 
it is on account of my warm southern 
blood like Tex has. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM (BILL) WESCOTT. 















AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCE 
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action will be somewhat in line with the 
local feed situation in the various Corn 
Belt comn unities and on individual 
farms. In many places the feeling was 
evident that a little waiting might 
bring lower-priced calves. 

In conversation with Wade Thompson, 
husky Illinois farmer and livestock man, 
we were toid: “I spent a couple of weeks 
lately in Kansas, Colorado and Wyom- 
ing, and ! located a lot of cattle in 
better flesh than usual in August. Now, 


my corn crop Was never poorer. A real | 


early frost would just about fix it. 
That’s why I’m waiting. Feeder stock 
may not be lower in price but I will 
know more about what I will have to 
feed.” 

A neighbor, Mr. Ruth, came over. He 
takes a little different viewpoint. He 
thinks calf prices will be higher. So 
he has his 45 head of steers already on 
his excellent creek-bottom pasture—mix- 
ed forage, largely alfalfa and lespedeza. 
He said he planned running the steers 
on forage and dry hay, with a little 


corn fodder later, right up to Christmas | 
or later. Then he will feed legume hay | 


with a little supplementing with his 
mixed steer feed—equal parts of ground 
corn, ground oats, ground barley, ground 
soybeans. He feeds salt separately, with 
a commercial mineral mixture also handy. 


He has used this mixed feed and the | 


commercial minerals for years. One 
thing that heartens him in his cattle 
feeding venture is a recent Chicago 
trip. He saw steers selling up to $35. 


The first stop in Missouri brought 
the story of a good old red beef bull, 
10 years old, weighing nearly 2,400 
pounds, selling for more by $100 than 
he cost as a yearling at a purebred sale 
in 1938. This sort of experience makes 
men rather enthusiastic about beef pro- 
duction. 

We found quite a few cattle on feed 
in that community from the bluestem 
pastures of Kansas and Oklahoma. The 
tenant farmer interviewed planned meet- 
ing his own needs from the same range. 


“Controls were in effect a year ago,” 


remarked this man. “I think long-sus- | 


tained government controls do something 
to people. I know I’m not quite so filled 
with courage as I once was. Neverthe- 
less, I am buying twice the feeder cat- 
tle this fall that my corn crop justifies. 
To offset that, I’m growing more winter 
pasture. And I will sow barley, oats, and 
mixtures next spring. I don’t look for 
lower prices for good cattle next year 
or the year after. About 1950—look out.” 

From the Ozarks, the Nebraska sand 
hills, the real mountain range from the 
Canadian boundary to the Rio Grande, 
we see cattle in the Corn Belt and more 
will be seen shortly. Most of the western 
calf buyers are pleased. Some criticize. 





One farmer said the range calves he 
gets are more and more small-boned. He 
thinks the registered cattle breeders 
Should develop heavier-boned, rougher 
Sires for range use. He got some cross- 
bred Polled Shorthorn-Polled Herefords 
last year which he proclaimed as the 
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Add some of this 
5% to Your Profits 














































Feed accounts 
for 85% of the cost 
of making beef, Some of 
that cost can be added to your 
profits, All it takes is a few pounds 
of salt, fed Free Choice, so that each 
animal can get all it wants and needs, 


Salt makes livestock thriftier , . . they make better 
use of their feed...they eat less feed per pound of gain. “ 
This is true of beef animals, of hogs, of sheep and lambs, of 

dairy cows, of all livestock on the farm. The book below shows why. 


Write for your FREE copy. 


TO MAKE BEEF ECONOMICALLY beef animals 
need salt. Salt is more than an appetizer. 
It is vital to digestion and assimilation of 
feed. Without it livestock waste feed. 
With it, they save feed , . . put on weight 
rapidly . . . eat less per pound of gain... 
reach market weight earlier. 


SALT STIMULATES DIGESTION. It supplies chlor- 
ine for hydrochloric acid needed to digest 
protein, It also supplies sodium needed to get 
all the nourishment from fats arid carbohy- 
drates, Salt also controls the osmotic pressure 
by which nutrients are absorbed into the 
blood stream. 








THE BEST WAY TO FEED SALT is to feed it 
Free Choice. In this way it is available 
all the time and in any quantity that live- 
stock want. That’s why agricultural lead- 
ers recommend salt feeding stations wher- 
ever livestock gather — in the barnyard, 
the pasture, along the creek. 


Send for FREE Book 


Every farmer and feeder should have this prac- 
tical, well-illustrated, 40-page book which tells, 
in detail, how to feed salt Free Choice, but also 
provides plans for making practical, economical 
feeders. Only book of its kind — and it’s free 
for the asking. A penny post card will bring 
your copy by return mail, postpaid. Morton 
Salt Co., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


MORTON’S | 
Free Chorce SALT | 


Morton’s Free Choice Salt is especially devel- 
oped for more profitable livestock feeding. 
It’s easy to feed and easy to use for a 
Be sure to ask your dealer for it by NAME. 
MORTON’S FREE CHOICE SALT. 












































































BEHIND THE ee lL 


PARKE-DAVIS 


LABEL 


EARNED CONFIDENCE 
















PRODUCTION 
COSTS DOWN 





Aj 
USE-—- : . 
PARKE-DAVIS perpenpasLe BIOLOGICALS - 


Blackleg Bacterin Formalinized 

(Whole Culture—Alum Treated) 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 
Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin 
Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) Formula No. 1 
Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) Formula No. 1 


FREE descriptive booklets. WRITE to Animal Industry Division, 
Parke, Davis & Company © Detroit 32, Michigan 

























DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 








MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


Many members of the American National Association are increasing the 
— and quality of their cattle by continuously using our well-developed 

ulls 

We use very little corn or heavy concentrates in developing our cattle, 
as oats and other high protein feeds are used with the cattle on grass or 
range, always. 

We have used and still use the very best individuals from the very best 
families of Fulscher, Kimberling and WHR bloodlines. 

We have always retained the choice heifers of each crop for our replace- 
ments and have been culling out the poorer producers from these for 9 years, 
still keeping the top of each crop. 

Four-fifths of our herd sires are the tops of our crops. I’d like you to 
compare them with Kimberling’s and WHR’s Denver tops that we are using. 

We will enjoy showing our replacement heifers, our cow herd, herd bulls, 
and 220 calves now with their own mothers. 

No nurse cows used or needed. No cow stays in our herd unless she can 
produce and raise a big husky calf, no matter how well she looks or is bred. 

Eighty per cent of our buyers each year are repeat buyers. Our cattle 
grow out and produce top cattle. They are liked best when they grow out and 
when their calves come. Grass steers weighing 1,290 and bringing $27 per 
cwt. at the central markets this year were sired by our bulls. We still weigh 
cattle, and quality always brings a premium. 

One or a carload of our 75 bulls sell beginning on Oct. 9 at 8 A.M. Priced 
in 4 pens as to quality. 

Write for our annual illustrated letter. 


F, E. MESSERSMITH AND SONS 


623 Emerson Alliance, Nebraska 
or at the ranch 16 miles north, 7 east of Alliance, or 23 miles south of 
Hay Springs on Highway 87. 


“Our cattle build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow.” 

























ultimate type. 

Luther Hale, farming 240 acres te 
western Missouri, plans selling al] his 
corn. He plans also buying 60 head of 
westerns. His idea is to run the cattie 
on roughage this winter, on pasture next 
summer, on small grains grown next 
summer, to fatten on these smal] grains 
and soybean oil meal. Said he: “I don 
plan on buying a thing except Soybeans, 
salt, mixed minerals. It takes faith to 
proceed in this fashion but you know 
all farming is a gamble. I’m really 
taking a plunge—buying feeder cattle 
with all grain to be produced in 1948” 

Mr. Hale said he had no preference as 
to point of origin, very little preference 
as to breed. He said he looked for good 
thrifty cattle, not too fancy, regardless 
of color, kind or where they hailed from, 

We spent the night at the home of an 
aged farmer named Ballman. He said 
he had fed cattle over 50 years and re- 





membered no situation like this year, He 
has about half a corn crop and his 30 
head of steers and heifers will not be 
ready to go before the latter part of 
October. He will feed out on old com 
and some purchased oats. He said: “] 
plan to put in 50 head this winter, any 
sort if they’re good and not too good. 
I have a real tenant on the farm now 
so can handle more. You will see less 
corn fed next year and more beef pro- 
duced on small grains than anytime in 
the last twenty years or more in this 
community.” 


NEARLY ALL THE PACKERS 
RETAIN MEAT INSPECTION 





Apout 90 PER CENT OF THE 
medium and small-sized meat pack- 
ers and processors now operating under 
federal inspection have decided to re f 


tain inspection in spite of the fact that 
they must now bear the cost of the 
service. 

Another 7 per cent of the same group 
are undecided as to their course, while 
a very small percentage will return t0 
an intrastate basis or go out of business 
as a result of the Dirksen amendment 
to the Department of Agriculture ap 
propriations act.—National Provisioner. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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DUCER 


TOLL ROADS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


sion to include approach roads although it rejected a plan for 
a huge network of toll roads. 

It is questionable that these states would sanction con- 
struction ©» improvement of free roads to compete with their 
toll roads. Yet if free roads of the necessary standards are 
not built iv those states, the interstate system would be per- 
manently incomplete and this could very effectively stymie 
the entire set-up of through travel and transportation and all 
it entails. Lime was when numerous toll bridges and turn- 
pikes dotted the countryside, and they unquestionably played 
their part in building our first roads. But our effort con- 
stantly has been to eliminate these barriers to modern traffic, 
and with considerable success, so that now they are an incon- 


gruous and, we had hoped, outmoded, reminder of the past 
newly risen to plague us. No one, in the long run, actually 
benefits from what is in reality a very short-sighted means 
adopted by a few individual states to finance road work which 
surely can be done under present high tax structures. 


lt Wouldn't Work — 


VEN IF the government were to invoke some so-called 

“meatless days,” as some people are calling for, it is 
doubtful if they would have the effect of increasing supply 
for the other days and thus lower the cost. “Meatless days” 
of World War I were found by the chief of the meat division 
of the Federal Food Administration to be a failure in accom- 
plishing what was expected of them. The official said that 
“Meatless days have increased consumption due to the fact 
that the order has not been generally observed, and that those 
who have disobeyed it have increased their consumption.” 

And so, it is more than likely, would be the case today. 
With plenty of money to spend and no rationing, people would 
simply buy their supply in advance—and maybe even eat a 
little more lustily on meatless days. If a suggestion for co- 
operating in eating less is not heeded then there is no reason 
to believe the cooperation would come simply by designating 
a certain day or two as meatless ones. 

In World War II the “meatless days” that some of the 
restaurants observed simply meant that more meat became 
available for the black market operators and it really took 
away meat from the general public. 

Meat is being produced in the United States today in 
almost record volume, but even at that all that is produced 
is eaten and there is just so much to go around no matter how 
many days of the week the supply is spread over. 


Your Help Is Needed 


HERE are two worthwhile things to bear in mind this 
month: Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 5-11, and Community 
Chest drive season. Both are important life-saving causes. 






THE OLD SADDLE MAKER 


Always with wonder in our youthful eyes 

We saw him take the naked saddle tree 

And paste, and pad, and tack it cleverly; 

Or watched his pencil cunningly devise 

The graceful patterns, scroll and leaf and vine, 
Upon the pungent leather—following red, 

Green, purple, as he stitched with brilliant thread 
The outline of each intricate design. 

Did he ride herd upon some distant plain— 

Some grassy sea, that beat against the sky? 

Over gray sands—where cactus arms thrust high 
Cupped blooms, to catch the moonlight’s silver rain? 
Or down some river’s dry and sun-baked course— 
As he sat... dreaming ... on his wooden horse? 


—JESSIE WILMORE MURTON. 
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Over 60 years’ experience 
im the conduct 

of the 

Livestock Commission 
Business 

msures the patrons of 


JOHN CLAY 


& COMPANY 


First class service in every re- 
spect gained only by a well bal- 
anced sales department manned 
by Salesmen of ability, experi- 


ence and integrity. 


When shipping to any one of 
the central markets consign 


to— 








JOHN CLAY 


& COMPANY 








DENVER, COLO::ADO 






With Houses Also At 




















Kansas City, Mo., St. Joseph, Mo., East St. 

Louis, Omaha, Neb., Sioux City, Ia., Chicago, 

Ill., Fort Worth, Texas, San Antonio, Texas, 
Ogden, Utah 










' change in policy had a bullish inf] f a bearish attitud sent 
The Mont S Markets g policy had a bullish influence of a bearish attitude at present. It was 


at Denver on grass-fat cattle, both not so many weeks ago that many allied 
By H. W. French large and small packers giving excep- with the trade were talking lower prices 
tionally strong support to the market. but instead of a price break the marke 
IGHER PRICES FOR GRAIN FED Future supplies are uncertain but it went up. Although many people are 
cattle again prevailed. Grass-fat would be seasonal if the run of grassers complaining about the retail cost of 
offerings, often working downward increased at the public markets. Buying meat they continue to buy it, and ag 
while grain-feds were going up, sud- by California interests in the range long as_ this condition prevails lower 
denly became in ur- country may result in below-normal figures are out of the picture. 
gent demand and un- | 3 : market supplies during the next two Adverse growing conditions in jm. 
even upturns were months. Part of the reason for in- portant areas in August handicapped 
scored despite in- | creased buying of grassers may be at-  late-maturing crops in the critical pe. 
creased receipts. Dur- tributed to resistance at the retail level riod of development. Corn prospects op 
ing one recent week where the housewife is fighting price Sept. 1 deteriorated 256,000,000 bushels 
Kansas City had 377 | necessary for grain-fed beef. from a month earlier. Production is now 
cars of grass cattle, The immediate price trend is bound expected to be 2,404 million bushels, or 
and other markets to be uncertain but there is not much _ the smallest since 1936. This would be 
have been well sup- 
plied, although at 
most points cows pre- 
dominated. 
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= Aberdeen-Angus Cattlemen’s Assn. Aberdeen-Angus Assn. 
The recent ad- 

vances were so sharp Mr. French TRAILBLAZING SALE FALL SALE 

and so uneven that the press issued CLOVIS, NEW MEXICO Lemest Sele Podilien 

many stories of new record prices, often OCT. 14 bo Rehes Seach % 

recording new all-time highs. The trend 5 Se ee ree 

was not always uniform between mar- | W. H. Tomhave—Judge 


Denver, Colo., Oct. 17 












kets and even grain-feds suffered some wien a Ce ce ee te aan cei. noun 
reaction at some points at a time when Sale Headquarters . oS es eee 

. M . : * For catalogs address 
prices were still going up elsewhere. Western Marketing Corporation ashi, -Aieeiaiimeiiaiiaen- toaaiiniiilis 
Quite frequently there were late de- 304 Colorado Building Denver, Colorado Box 19, Larkspur, Colo. 


clines on grassers at some markets. 
A leading western chain store is pub- 


aa 
licly advertising that they will handle Angus Cattle Company 
grass-fat beef along with grain-fed 
kinds but up to a month ago this con- 


304 Colorado Bldg. DENVER, COLO. Tel. TAbor 5602 
cern offered only’ grain-feds. This 

















$-T-R-E-T-C-H Your FEED Supply 


-:s ROLLED GRAIN 


Cuts Feed Costs 10% to 50% 
Eliminates Dusting 





 Economcial Processing 
Improves Digestibility 














High grain prices and the corn shortage make rolled grains an even 
more economical feed than ever before. Whole oats, wheat, rye, barley, 
rice and kafir are difficult to chew and cannot be utilized efficiently by 
the animal. ROLLING prepares these grains for easy digestibility and 
avoids dusting which often causes digestive disorders. A prominent cat- 
tleman states, “A bushel of whole oats when rolled makes nearly two 
bushels of feed. Bushel for bushel they are about equal in feeding results.” 
ROLLING ALMOST CUTS HIS OATS BILL IN HALF. Use a Farnam 
Grain Roller to increase your feed supply 10% to 50%. 


A Low Cost, ‘‘Farm Size’’ Grain Roller That 
Will Pay For Itself Over and Over Again! 


The Farnam “Farm Size” Grain with large flat pulley for tractor 
Roller meets the needs of the power, V-Belt pulley for electric 
farmer, dairyman and stockman. motor or small gas engines. HEAVY 
Two big 5% inch diameter grooved DUTY ALL STEEL CONSTRUC- 
rollers will process up to 60 bushels TION THROUGHOUT. EASILY AD- 
per hour. Only 3 H.P. required. JUSTED FOR ALL KINDS OF 
Positive steel gear drive. Equipped GRAIN. 


TT Merely tM Me TM ol [ob a east inlenenaOnOS 


—_ —_——- Dept. 603 
FOR LIMITED TIME try this |THE FARNAM COMPANY | 


grain roller at our risk! Write [4605 Dodge St., = eae on Farnam | 
for descriptive literature and | _Miease send an of 10 Day Free Trial | 
details of 10 DAY FREE TRIAL Grain — = \ 
7 oo eaten a 

x 4 Deoler Address clad 
FARNAM :@ 3: COMPANY 


OT Cita City anaes 
4605 Dodge fe) Nar Wr Invited 
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slightly betver than the average for the 
10 years imn ediately preceding the war. 

Feed crop prospects are reported be- 
low average for the country as a whole. 
Current estimates of 2,404 million 
bushels of 
oats; 286 i 


90,000,000 | 
tal more than 96,000,000 tons. This ex- 


lion bushels of barley and 


ceeds 1939 but is smaller than any other | 


year since 1936. The hay crop at 102,- 
000,000 tons is above average. 


Better Grades Up 


Although there is much truth in the 
statement that many cattle feeders are 
feeding for shorter periods than usual, 
partly because of the uncertainty under- 
lying the market and partly because of 
the high feed costs, the percentage of 
choice and good steers at Chicago is now 
running far ahead of a year ago, 
whereas early in the year the percentage 
of choice was at a record low. Medium 
grade is down sharply. 

Probably very few are concerned with 
how much higher prices have gone, but 
both feeders and growers are watching 
the market closely and would be likely 


to market more freely if a sudden and | 


unexpected decline happened. Supplies 
have been immediately reduced on the 
breaks, and correspondingly expanded 


as soon as the market resumed its up- | 


ward march. 
Mid-September prices as a whole were 


about at the season’s peak although | 


there were some classes at that time 
which were somewhat off from the high 
time. Shipping demand held up well at 
many markets but in the main the local 
interests showed as much interest in fat 
stock as any of the outsiders. 


Slaughter under federal inspection 


during August was off on cattle, hogs | 
For the | 


and sheep but up on calves. 
first eight months of the year sheep 
showed a decrease, but all others showed 
increase with the biggest gain on ma- 
tured cattle. Based on slaughter for 
the year to date, there should be a re- 
duction in numbers of cattle and calves 
by the beginning of 1948. 


During August frozen meat declined | 


72,000,000 pounds, making meat hold- 


| ings 477,000,000 pounds, about 99,000,- 


000 pounds beef and 265,000,000 pounds 
pork. Total holdings were 126,000,000 
pounds above a year ago. The August 


| increase in frozen beef was 26,000,000 


pounds below the 1946 August increase. 
withdrawn from cold storage as during 
the previous August. 

Beef steers at Chicago at mid-Sep- 


tember were largely $1 to $1.25 higher | 


than a month earlier, the general heifer 
market being steady to 50 cents higher 
although top choice and common and low 
medium advanced $1 or more. Cows 
Were chiefly $1 up, while most of the 
bulls advanced $1.50. Most of the calves 
and vealers closed $2 to $3 higher and 
most of the advance came late, but cull 
and common offerings were not mate- 
nally improved. 

Beginning with May the market has 
risen each month on fed steers and 
heifers, top choice beef steers at Chi- 
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rm; 1,227 million bushels of | 


ishels of sorghum grain to- | 
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14 


October 
17 
Colorado 


October 
20 


Wyoming 





October 
2 
Colorado 


OCTOBER 
26-27 
MONTANA 


OCTOBER 
27 
COLORADO 





This sales column is carried as a service to both buyer and advertiser. When writing 
| for information or catalogs, mention that you “saw it in the PRODUCER." Sellers, on the 
| other hand, should take advantage, at small cost, of sales listings in this medium. 


Colorado Hereford Classic 
DENVER — OCTOBER 14 


A KING... A QUEEN ... A PRINCE ...A 
PRINCESS. These are Colorado Herefordom’s most 
coveted honors. On the morning of October 14 
watch our sound, practical breeders vie for these 
crowns. The auction starts at 1 o’clock. 


WESTERN ABERDEEN-ANGUS ASSOCIATION 


10 BULLS = FALL SALE—OCT. 17 Fora catalog mite 
50 FEMALES onion Stock Yards, Denver, Colo. 


Box 19, Larkspur, 
Colo. 

We also suggest that’ you attend the New Mexico Aberdeen-Angus Association’s 

Trailblazing Sale at Clovis, N. M., Oct. 14. 


THE BERRYS' HEREFORD SALE 
45 


DIVIDE, WYO. 30 


(20 miles northeast of Cheyenne) FEM ALES ; 


BERRY BULLS ARE BETTER BULLS 
The Berrys, Divide, Wyo. 


BULLS 


SIDWELL HEREFORDS 


AT AUCTION—CARR, COLORADO—OCTOBER 21 


Sale will be held at the ranch 18 miles south of Cheyenne, Wyo., 5 miles 
north of Nunn, Colo., near U.S. Highway 85. H. B.Sager will be the auctioneer. 


50 Bulls lee oo 14 Heifers 


CARR, COLO. 


4TH 
ANNUAL 


TRI- STATE ZY 
Ox 


HEREFORD FUTURITY 
SHOW AND SALE 


Tri-State Hereford Futurity 
MILES CITY, MONTANA 


Eastern Montana Fair Grounds 


122 HEAD 


The Cream of the Crop of 
3 States 


Norm Warsinske, 
Sale Mgr. 


Box 1497, Billings, Mont. 


25th GREELEY SALE 


$625 Prize Money ; 
50 Greeley, Colo. Silver 


BULLS Oct. 27 Anniversary 


For catalog write to Stow L. Witwer, Mgr., Greeley, Colo. 


Northern Colorado Hereford Breeders 


(LISTINGS CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 



















































(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 


November 
5 and 6 


auction, 


Colorado 


“Vet” 


Midwest Hereford Association 
HOLYOKE, COLORADO 


For a catalog listing the 40 BULLS and 25 
write to S. S. 
strong pedigrees, and when you get to the sale you will like the good cattle. 


FEMALES which sell in the 


Chase, Holyoke, Colo. You will like the 





The reputation and quality of our Herefords are a matter of community pride. 


November 
14-15 
tow 


Raton, New Mexico 


HEREFORD SHOW AND SALE 


November 13-14 


130 HEAD OF CHOICE BREEDING CATTLE FROM 30 HEREFORD 


BREEDERS IN THIS AREA 


Mexico 


Northeastern New Mexico Hereford Breeders Association 
Olen Caviness, Secretary, Raton, New Mexico 
















November 
15 
Montana 


80 BULLS 
20 HEIFERS 


November 
23-24 


Wyoming 


cago currently standing $8.25 to $8.75 
above that period, while comparable 
heifers were $6 to $7 up. The high spot 
on cows was in July and present prices 
for medium to good beef animals stand 
50 cents to $1 below that time. 


Occasional Breaks Inevitable 


Because the market is continually 
working upward does not mean that 


there are not some declines registered 
along the line. There have been numer- 
ous sessions when demand temporarily 
slackened in the face of rather good 
sized supplies, but every bearish raid 
was followed by shortened receipts and 
an improved market. Up to mid-Sep- 
tember, those favoring lower levels were 
not getting anywhere despite all the agi- 
tation and publicity calling for a halt 
in the upturn. 

Highly finished steers at Chicago at 
the close of the month were reported at 
$35.50 to $35.75, a new high for the 
crop but still below the record of late 
last year. On the other hand, many of 
the markets which did not fare as well 
last fall have established new all-time 
highs recently. Many of the good to 
choice steers at Chicago cleared at $29 
to $34.50, but the ‘quota at $35 was not 
small. 
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AL DECKER HEREFORD SALE 


Dillon, Mont., County Sale Pavilion, Nov. 15, 1 P. M. 


Offering selection of bulls in pen lots of 2, 
from some of Montana’s best herds, 
pen sired by the same sire—a necessity for uniformity. 
For catalog, also hotel reservations, write to Al Decker, Armstead, Montana 







Consignment Sale 


3 and 5 
all bulls in each 








WYOMING HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


SECOND ANNUAL SALE, CASPER, WYOMING, NOV. 23-24 


Featuring pens of range bulls — 160 individual 
bulls and choice females. 





Best heavy fat heifers scored $32.50 
and some of corresponding grade but 
much lighter reached $31.50. Many of 
the good to choice heifers scored $26.25 
to $29.75. 

While there were some strictly good 
cows at $21 to $21.50, most of the good 
offerings cleared at $18 to $20, common 
to good light kinds often going at $15 
to $17. 

Demand for stockers and feeders sud- 
denly developed until supplies which 
were seasonally increased did not result 
in any back-tracking on the part of 
sellers. Undoubtedly the improved qual- 
ity had something to do with the im- 
proved demand, but the unusually 
healthy market for cattle from the feed- 
lots was partly responsible for the im- 
proved call for replacement stock. 

Despite rising prices there seems to 
be no end to the demand for feeder 
cattle except where they are thin and 
very light in weight. Light yearling 
steers ‘and calves are not moving very 
rapidly but such kinds have not been 
abundant. The best call is for fleshy 
steers upward from 750 pounds and for 
heifers upward from 650 pounds. Fleshy 
steers around 900 to 1,050 pounds are 
commanding a substantial premium, and 


some buyers are after finishing steers 
which they may return to market in 
days. 

Prices for feeder cattle appear high 
but there is less complaint at the mo. 
ment about replacement costs than Was 
the case a month or two ago wher 
“buys” were much cheaper. The average 
price of stocker and feeder steers at 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha and St 
Paul for the week of Sept. 5 figures 
$21.84, or $6.59 higher than gq year 
earlier. The composite average for July 
and August figured $20.76, up $5.57 
from a year ago. 

Mid-September prices for replacemen 
steers at Chicago were $1 to $2 highe 
than a month earlier, with less strength 
on she stock and calves on country ae. 
count. Advances were registered at the 
other markets, and in producing areas 
buyers claim that asking and selling 
prices are much above a month ago, 

Good to choice western yearling feeder 
steers at Chicago made $23 to $24.25, 
including some 675-pound Montanas at 
$24. Medium to good steers sold at 
$17.50 to $22.50 and some common went 


THE OGDEN SHOW 


Releases from the show’s headquarters 
promise that the 29th annual Ogden 
Livestock Show, Nov. 15-19, will come 
into its own this year following goy- 
ernment release of all buildings and 
other facilities that have been tied up 
for storage of army equipment during 
the past six years. The exposition is ex- 
pected to draw exhibits of cattle, sheep 
and swine from 20 states. Closing date 
for general show entries is Nov. 1, al- 
though those for the Hereford auction to 
be held on Nov. 18 were scheduled to 
close on Sept. 15. 


MONTANA SHORTHORN SHOW 


The date for the sixth annual Short 
horn feeder show and sale at Billings, 
Mont., has been set for Oct. 23-24. The 
event is co-sponsored by the Montana 
Shorthorn Breeders Association and the 
American Shorthorn Breeders Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Judging will take place 
at 1 p. m. on the 23rd, under J. B. Hitt 
of New Berlin, Ill. 


CHICAGO FEEDER SHOW 

The cash prize list at the Chicago 
Feeder Cattle Show Oct. 30-31 is the 
largest of any feeder show. A total of 
$6,000 is offered in four classes: car 
loads of 20 yearling steers, 20 steer 
calves, 20 yearling heifers and 20 heifer 
calves. Previous two Chicago feeder 
shows each attracted upwards of 2,000 
buyers from Corn Belt farms. 


Grand National Plans Roll 

The Grand National Livestock Expos 
tion, Horse Show and Rodeo, set for San 
Francisco’s Cow Palace, Nov. 1-9, wil 
offer a record of $114,000 in premiums 
this year, with new acts added to th 
arena program and three new permanett 
buildings. 
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calves went at $19 to $23, 
und mixed steer and heifer 
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g costs do not seem to stop 
ators, and in the face of 

for corn and other feeds 
it confined to any particular 
country. Poundage gains are 
costing more to produce than they are 
worth on the fat animals when mar- 
keted. Some are turning from steers to 
heifers because the females are selling 
materially below the steers. 

Although stock calves have not been 
wanted, the demand for fleshy little 
animals is gradually and seasonally im- 
proving and undoubtedly within the next 
month there will be many calves taken 
by feeder buyers. The percentage of 
yearlings purchased by feeders was big 
despite the broad call for older steers. 
This may be mainly due to the relative 
scarcity of the heavy, fleshy animals. 


The Hog Market 


Most of the hogs being marketed are 
of the new crop, and the percentage of 
old sows is not so big as a short time 
ago, although with the ever-rising cost 
of corn more sows may be sent to mar- 
ket. The price spread has been narrow- 
ing and is much narrower than a month 
ago, the advance on heavy butchers hav- 


ing been more than on lightweights. 


Hog prices have been bouncing around 
with abandon and it was. nothing for 
values to vary $1 or more from day to 
day. All previous record highs have been 


x *& * 


To Your 
Community 
Chest 


October, 1947 


Colorado 


OFFERING MY ENTIRE 1947 CROP OF 


REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULL CALVES 


to carload buyers. 
Your inspection is invited. 


NORMAN H. SMITH, LARKSPUR, COLO. 


300 Serviceable-Age Hereford Bulls For Sale 


These bulls are conveniently 
located at our 2 Bar 2 Ranch, 
4 miles southeast of Denver on 
State Highway No. 83. Call or 
write us regarding this offer- 
ing. 


INTER HEREFORDS 


ee COLORADO DENVER 


Paint a Brighter Future with Modern Painter Herefords 


P. O. BOX 779, DENVER 1, COLORADO 


Nebraska 
MESSERSMITH'S HEREFORDS 


Our Opening Day for Selling the 1946 Crop of 75 Bulls at Private Treaty Will Be Oct. 9, 
Beginning at 8 A.M. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
ANNUAL LETTER 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS 


ALLIANCE, NEBR. 


75 FEMALES SELL 
AT ANY TIME 





surpassed within the past month, and 
this condition was general at all mar- 
kets. Closing prices at Chicago on bar- 
rows and gilts were unevenly higher 
than a month earlier although the mid- 
September figures were hardly up to the 
month’s high spot. 

Final sales of butchers from 240 
pounds down were mainly $1.75 to $2 
higher than mid-August although offer- 
ings below 160 pounds showed less ad- 
vance. Arrivals weighing above 240 
pounds showed $3 to $3.25 upturn. Sows 
were $2.50 to $3.50 higher and the big- 
gest gain was on the heavy weights. 
During the low week top on barrows and 
gilts was $29, the new high mark being 
$30.50 and the closing top $29.75. Best 
light sows scored $27 to $27.50 on the 
close, although extremely heavy kinds 
sold as low as $23.50. 

The Lamb Market 


There was considerable increase in the 
movement of range lambs from Colo- 
rado, while the Idaho movement through 
Ogden has slackened materially. Despite 
increased supplies, the market for fat 
lambs worked higher and then broke, 
while the general tendency of fat ewes 
was downward. Closing prices for 
slaughter spring lambs at Chicago in 
mid-September were mostly unchanged, 
while slaughter ewes lost 50 to 75 cents 
as compared with a month earlier. 

In the face of no particular net change 
in fat lamb prices for the month, the 
unexpectedly broad demand for feeder 
lambs brought about a sharp rise in 
prices on offerings suitable for feedlots. 


Range, Livestock Condition 


Ae REPORTED by the Denver west- 
ern livestock office of the BAE on 
Sept. 1, western ranges had a fair to 
good supply of range feed. Hot, dry 
weather during August dried and cured 
range feed with about the usual seasonal 
decline in condition. Range feed was good 
in the central and northern Great Plains, 
with dry conditions to the southwest, 
where some rain had brought relief but 
more was needed to the south. West of 
the Rockies, range feed was fair to good. 
The supply of range feed was better than 
a year ago and livestock was in good 
condition, except for limited dry areas. 
Cattle and calves were in generally 
good condition, except for the limited 
areas that were dry earlier in the sea- 
son. There was a small seasonal decline 
in condition of cattle during August 
where hot, dry weather reduced range 
feed. Cattle on most of the western 
ranges had made good weights and fin- 
ish and generally showed a higher con- 
dition than a year ago. The August 
marketings of cattle and calves were 
smaller than the very heavy run of 
August, 1946. It is expected that the 
September marketings will be larger 
than the light movement in the same 
month last year, when controls were in 
force. Reports indicated considerable 
contracting of cattle. 
Sheep and lambs were generally in 
good condition. In the North, early 
lambs showed good weights. 
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’ PERSONAL MENTION aoe Recently announced is the sale 
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Todd of Union was elected vice-presi- | the International Livestock Exposition | Colo.; Sam Hyatt, second vice-president, | turned 
dent; Frederick Scherer, secretary, and | the first week in December. The calves | and Mrs. Hyatt, president of Wyoming declare 
Charles Boedeker, treasurer. Resolutions | will weigh at least 600 pounds. Thirty | Cowbelles, Hyattville, Wyo.; Humbert} Farm 
of the feeder group warned of the dan- | youngsters had taken part in the calf- | Rees, Rifle, Colo.; C. A. Burcher,} tions w 
= — re-imposing government price | catching contest. oe “ype s ae how dle We 
and production controls; urged that the é | ing here rig costly; Joe Matthews, J 
USDA pare its publicity activities and The Cudahy Packing Company an- | Albany, Tex.; Russell Thorp, secretary, ine a 
personnel to essentials; protested eco- | Nounces purchase of the 12-year-old | Wyoming Stock Growers, Cheyenne;} recent! 
nomic forecasts by the BAE, and voiced | Machlin Packing Company at Fresno, | Lyman Linger, Hooper, Colo.; Wil§ South 
objection to the recent shifting of meat | Calif. It will be managed, under the new | y ger, ne Seon ae stored 
inspection costs from government to | ownership, by H. H. Guffey, formerly | Miller, secretary, Kansas Livestock As lars w 
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Hereford Sale, Sat., Oct. 25 


Every Animal Is Judged and Classified 


HERD SIRE PROSPECTS 


Col. E. O. Walter, Filer, Auctioneer 


Ray V. Swanson, Pocatello, Mgr. 


TOP QUALITY, CLASSIFIED ANGUS AND HEREFORD BULLS AND FEMALES 


FROM TOP BREEDING HERDS IN IDAHO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, been 
OREGON AND MONTANA. the 
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rn farmers have been turn- 


MANY we 

ing to nev insecticides to fight grass- 
hopper inva ions, in place of the bran- 
sawdust-sodium fluosilicate bait. It is 
worth noting that the USDA, in a recent 
report, reveals that sprays and dusts 
containing these new chemicals have 
peen found no more effective than the 


standard bait for controlling the pests 
on range and marginal lands, in grain 


stubble or in field margins where vege- 
tation is sparse. 
“PRICES OF FARM real estate over a 


greater part of the United States seem 
to have completed their five-year steady 
advance to almost the highest figures 
in history and have either halted or 
turned down in the past six months,” 
declares I. W. Duggan, governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration. Excep- 
tions were in the wheat belt in the Mid- 
dle West and in the livestock territory. 
THOUSANDS of cattle had to be rushed 
into sales yards and markets out of the 
recently burned-out area in western 
South Dakota where grass, hay and 
stored grain worth several million dol- 
lars went up in smoke. The fire is esti- 
mated to have blackened 700 square 
miles of range and grain lands. 


WOOL manufacturing Massachusetts 
would like to knock out those notions 
that western wool states have about 
processing their own wool. Massachu- 
governor has threatened to put 
3,000 Massachusetts abandoned farms to 
producing wool in a big way. 

THE NAVAJO Central Agency at Win- 
dow Rock, Ariz., will try re-seeding of 


50,000 acres of Indian reservation land 
| before winter. 
| by sprinkling range grass 


The sowing will be done 
seeds in 
pelleted form from the air, an idea de- 
veloped by Dr. Lytle S. Adams of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. (April, 1947, Producer.) 

AN ALLOCATION of 16.8 million 
pounds of meat and meat products in 
the fourth quarter of 1947 for commer- 
cial export is announced by the USDA, 
which is the same amount as that in 
the third quarter. The year’s total prob- 
ably will be about 400,000,000 pounds or 
about equal to a week’s present rate of 
domestic consumption. Last year, end- 
mg June 30, 1947, exports were 500,- 
000,000 pounds. In 1943 they were 2.5 
billion pounds against a year’s produc- 
tion of 24 billion. In 1944, 1.8 billion 


pounds and in 1945, 1.2 billion pounds ° 


were shipped. 


DOUBLING of factory facilities has 
been the result of the recent soil con- 
servation and “save-the-land” talk from 
the government and other agencies, say 
manufacturers of terracing, ditching and 
leveling implements. 


October, 1947 


WITH the recent forecast of an 11,886,- 
000-bale cotton crop comes some hope 
that the cattleman will have more cot- 
tonseed meal to feed his stock. Last 
year the cottonseed total was 3,513,000 
tons; although the predicted amount still 
falls far short of the normal 5,143,000- 
ton average, the additional 1,250,000 
tons in prospect should be a welcome 
help. 


SOVIET soil scientists say the world’s 
grain, vegetable and fruit production 
total can be boosted many times over by 
putting all the arable land on the globe 
under cultivation. They estimate that 
only about a tenth of the land suitable 
for agriculture is in use at present. 


- Champions 


MEAT BOARD EXHIBITS 


Educational meat exhibits are being 
sponsored at more than 40 state fairs and 
livestock expositions across the country 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. One of the exhibits points up 
the value of meat in the diet, as mani- 
fested in the differences in physical con- 
dition and size to be found in countries 
which use meat in varying amounts. An- 
other phase of the exhibits shows 25 re- 
tail cuts of beef, veal, pork and lamb; 
visitors are asked to identify the cuts. 
Facts secured through a frozen meat 
study are also featured; this calls atten- 
tion to several equally efficient methods 
of defrosting such meats. 


WHR Bulls have been Carlot Champions 
16 times in past 22 years 


at Denver, in oo greatest bull show on earth 


You will find WHR blood Annu AL WHR SALE 


at its best in the 


Plan now to take in 
this major sales event 


Mon., Oct. 13, 1947 


in the big schedule of Poynton? fall sales— 
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KEIRSEY 
TILTING CHUTE 


A complete calf working 
machine 

























































Brands right or left. 
Holds Calf in Position. 


For further information 
write 


Keirsey Tilting Chute 


Roy, New Mexico 
















Angus Are 
Horniess 


Wise cattlemen demand a 
hornless beef breed. Aber- 
deen-Angus are naturally 
polled. This dominant charac- 
teristic means minimum 
losses from injuries in the 
pasture, in the feedlot or in shipping. No losses 
or setback from costly dehorning. Hornless 
heads and uniform Angus type produce greater 
profits! Write for free descriptive literature. 


merican 


berdeen- pai 
ngus Breeders’ fissociation 
Dept. A-3, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 












“Superior Beef Breed” 
















Sterling i ADDL & a ING 
hey pp E ) Authentic replica of championship rodeo 
saddle! Handsomely formed from solid 
Sterling Silver, by expert silver craftsmen. 
Men's, Women's, Children's styles. Sent 
he) on approval. 

~ SEND NO MONEY! Just clip ad and 
mail with name, address, ring style and 
size. Pay postman only $4.95 (includes tax) 
plus postage, wear 5 days. If not delighted, 


return for full refund. 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 
Dept. 625A - 1904 Farnam St. 
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Robert L. Crane has written a book 
called “Farm Labor Savers” which in- 
cludes 100 proven labor-saving devices, a 
directory of manufacturers for most 
items and 100 pictures. The author 
points out that much of the American 
farmer-rancher’s work is still being done 
by hand and it is to acquaint him with 
helpful modern equipment which would 
cut production costs, eliminate back- 
breaking labor and produce more volume 
per unit that he has collected the ma- 
terial for his book. Copies are available 
at $1.50 each from Farm Labor Savers, 
Box 50238, Chicago 80, IIl. 


Details of feeding and ensilage tests 
on citrus pulp from Florida’s canneries 
are contained in Bulletin No. 423, obtain- 
able from the University of Florida agri- 
cultural experiment station, Gainesville. 
Described is a series of studies just 
completed there by animal nutrition ex- 
perts, on using citrus pulp in supplemen- 
tal feeding of cattle during the winter 
months. Cattle were found to like the 
fresh pulp once they learned to eat it. 
The pulp could also be ensiled, either | 
alone or when mixed with Natal grass 
hay or with cut sugar cane. Trench 
silos were used in‘the tests. Because of 
higher weight per cubic foot than found 
in corn silage, the experimenters con- 
cluded that silos in which it is handled 
should be strongly reinforced. 





Just off the press is a new 32-page 
illustrated “Stock-Pest Control” manual, 
which pictures and describes external 
parasites affecting all classes of live- 
stock. Free of charge upon request to 
Farnam Company, Omaha, Nebr. 


Last month we listed a book by Carl 


| H. Wilken, “Prosperity Unlimited, The 


American Way,” ($3, address Carl H. 


| Wilken, care of Kistler Stationery Co.,- 


1636 Champa St., Denver, Colo.) said 
that it shows how our economy rotates 
around the agricultural industry. To 
implement the research on which this 
assertion is based the author refers the 
reader to H. R. 3489 (or S. 1310) which 


| bill outlines a permanent farm parity 


act. The law would apply to cotton, 
flaxseed, wheat, rye, corn, oats and bar- 
ley and would give 90 per cent of parity 
to the producers through loans by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and 
would provide for a reserve at the year’s 
start of 35 per cent of domestic require- 
ments which would hold prices at parity 
and serve to fill out in years of scarcity. 
An import tax of the difference between 
the price of the import product and 
parity would be levied and receipts 
would pay any losses when supersur- 
pluses are sold abroad. A parity control 
commission would keep track of produc- 
tion, imports, etc., and surpluses. It 
would eliminate tariffs when landed 
costs reach our parity levels. In emer- 


gencies the CCC could sanction import 
at not more than 110 per cenit of parity 
Product derived from or directly ep, 
petitive with the seven commotitig 
would come under similar rules excep 
with respect to reserves and Section 
providing for the operation of the Cg 


FLORIDA CLEANS UP TICKs 

The state veterinarian of Florida, p; 
J. V. Knapp, predicts that most of th 
state’s cattle fever tick infected are, 
will be cleared of the pests by the sum. 
mer of 1948. As a precautionary megs. 
ure, however, the livestock and sanitay 
board will continue dipping in some dis. 
tricts even after no more ticks are founi 


in 


HEREFORDS 


by Sidwell 


at AUCTION 
OCTOBER 21 


90 BULLS 


Many steer championships were 
won thruout the country dur- 
ing the past year on the get 
of Sidwell-bred sires. Locally, 
M. J. Diehl showed the reserve 
champion Hereford at the big 
Denver Christmas Steer Show, 
winning the award in competi- 
tion with 586 head. You, too, 
will like these bulls. The of- 
fering 1s the get of Dandy 
Domino 15th and Model Dom- 
ino Mischief. 


14 HEIFERS— 
TOPS, NO CULLS 


We are offering top replace- 
ment heifers. Our catalog will 
describe their breeding and the 
service they carry. They are 
the same kind that have helped 
win championships for Fuls- 
cher, J. F. Miller, Henry Gros- 
hans, Ray Seedorf, A. G. Rolfe 
and a great many others. 





















































































WHAT SIDWELL’S DO FOR OTHERS— 
THEY CAN DO FOR YOU 


















Write for your catalog today 


G. A. SIDWELL 
& SON 


H. B. SAGER will sell at the ranch just 
off US 85 midway between Greeley and 
Cheyenne 


COLORADO 
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105 REGISTERED BULLS SELL 
IN NEVADA'S SEVENTH ANNUAL 


Active bidding marked the seventh an- 
nual bull s2! sponsored Aug. 31 by the 
Nevada State Livestock show and the 
Elko Count, fair. An average of $367.81 


was realized on the 105 registered bulls 
sold; high point came with the purchase 
of Super Mischief 4th for $1,000 by 
H. H. Cazier of Wells, Nev. The animal 
was consigued by Peterson Bros., Ogden, 
Utah, and Deeth, Nev. The grand cham- 
pion, shown by George Schuman & Sons 
of Clover Valley, Nev., was not entered 
in the sale. 

The champion pen of five bulls, shown 
by Peterson Bros., went to the 25 Land 
& Cattle Co. of Battle Mountain, Nev., 
for $445; their champion pen of three 
brought $500 when sold to W. W. Kane 
of Lee, Nev. 


TOP RECORDS 

Fabulous was the name given in the 
news of the sale of 380 lots of Dan 
Thornton Hereford cattle at auction at 















Average per lot was $2,305, more than 
| double the previous record average and 
the total figure was also higher than 
any previous record for a private sale. 
Buyers from 30 states and South Amer- 
ica and Canada were at the sale which 
attracted some people who are in the 
limelight. 


TRI-STATE SALE 






Tri-State Hereford Futurity and in the 
triangle were the words in small print 







at Miles City, Mont., Oct. 26-27. 


New Things ... 


The Union Pacific is pushing construc- 
tion of CTC (its centralized traffic con- 
trol) so that soon it will have 967 miles 
of track under this remote control oper- 
ation. With CTC neither written orders 










| are needed; instead, dispatchers operate 







switches and block signals. Newest ex- 
tension of the CTC is being made in the 
runs between Salt Lake City and Cali- 
ente, Nev. It will be finished next year. 
The improvement speeds trains and cuts 
down train delays. 














An Omaha manufacturer has recently 
introduced a low cost “farm size” grain 
roller that will process up to 60 bushels 
per hour with a requirement of only 
three horse power. Tractor, gas engine 
or electric power may be used. The rolls 
are adjustable to accommodate all types 
of grain, and for all degrees of rolling. 


Two new forms of veterinary penicillin 
(Penivet, a dry penicillin, and Penivet 
0. W., penicillin in oil and wax) are now 
available for stockmen’s use. The first 
mentioned may be employed in intramus- 


October, 1947 


Gunnison, Colo., for a total of $875,940. | 


We have been carrying an ad on the | 


“Billings, Nov. 9, 10, 11.” This small | 
type line was in error. The sale is to be | 





to train crews nor operating timetables | 


trains hundreds of miles away by re- | 
} mote control through manipulation of | 
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Sterling, Colo. 


SHOW 10 A. M. 


(The show is only for horses 
consigned to the sale.) 


* 









For Catalog 
Write 


BRYSON VAN GUNDY 


Sterling, Colo. 


cular, intravenous or local application in 
treating infections caused by penicillin- 
sensitive organisms such as mastitis, 
anthrax, pneumonia and fistulas; the oil 
preparation, being absorbed at a slower 


A GREAT CATTLE BOOSTER 


Cattlemen and farmers throughout the West depend 
on their Dempster Windmills ._.as they do their 
“right arm”...to provide their livestock with a 
steady, abundant supply of water the year ’round 
._ regardless of weather or season. 


Running water is your greatest money-making 
convenience. ..saves manpower... reduces the time 
on the range...helps boost production and profits. 
See your Dempster dealer about a Dempster Wind- 


mill... and Dempster’s complete water supply line. 


“DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO., BEATRICE, NEBR. 


3rd Annual 


QUARTER HORSE AUCTION 


Hoover Sale Pavilion -- Over 80 Head 


Rocky Mountain Quarter Horse Assn. 


Auctioneer: L. C. (Jim) Hoover 









\ 


N\ 






Nov. 6, 1947 


SALE 12:30 P. M. 


First sale to offer some con- 
signments that carry perma- 
nent A.Q.H.A. certificates and 
these will be bred back to 
A.Q.H.A. permanent regis- 
tered sires so that offspring 
may he registered at birth. 


All mature stock will be regis- 
tered except a few grade 
mares carrying the service of 
registered A.Q.H.A. studs. 


Young stock will all show one 
or both parents registered 
A.Q.H.A. 





Sterling, Colorado 


rate than water-soluble ones, may be 
given in larger doses with the period be- 
tween injections lengthened. Both rem- 
edies are products of Cutter Labora- 
tories. 
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ction In STERLING 
SILVER st to “CARAT Gold Plate 


OUT OF THE OLD WEST comes this handsome 
sterling silver and gold tie clasp . . . an authentic 
replica of six-shooter and holster worn by one of 
the West's famous bad men. Rich, colorful! Dis- 
tinctive, different! Sent on approval! 

SEND NO MONEY! Just clip this ad and mail 
with name and address. Pay postman $4.95 plus 
few cents postage on arrival; or send $5 and we 
pay postage. Wear this handsome tie clip for 10 
idays. If not delighted, return for full refund. Clip 


ad now! Mail today! 
“5 Omaha 2, Nebr. 

















Western Craftsmen *P* 
1904 Farnam St. 












Turner 
Universal Stock Chute 




































A complete, modern chute for all hand- 
lin Pag live stock. With attachments, it 

— stock for foot trimming 
and we mary work. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Best Design—Best Price—Best Made 
GEO. K. TURNER 

MFG. CO. 


CIMARRON, NEW MEXICO 
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Y2-1-1/2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 


TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co. Council, Blut 


NATIONAL MILKING SHORTHORN 
SHOW and SALE 


A strong feature of the American 
Royal Show at Kansas cats 
Mo., OCT. 22d-23d. TH 
oneal — all over —— 
tates. Unusual opportunit 
Statee Wie herds Of THE BE i BEST DUAL PUR- 
POSE B. BREED IN THE W 

Write for eee o 
AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
809 Exchange Avenue Dept. = Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Three member units of the Oneida 
County Cattlemen’s Association in Idaho 
—the Malad Forest Users, St. John For- 
est Users and Pleasant View Forest 
Users—decided to do something about 
better range bulls in 1942. They were 
not satisfied with the sires that roamed 
their ranges and talked the matter over 
with County Agent Milton Grover and 
EK. F. Rinehart, beef cattle specialist 
from Idaho’s university extension 
service. 

That first year’s classification showed 
the cowmen some facts about their 
breeding stock that they had not con- 
sidered too well before. They had some 
bulls of the A and B classes, but they 
had too many that didn’t come up to 
those standards. The reason was just 
plain poor condition rather than poor 
characteristics of the bulls. That meant 
better feeding and better care. 

The grading became closer and closer 
each spring. Grades ran A, B, C and R. 
The R’s meant rejects and, by common 


| consent, bulls that went that low in the 
| grading were taken off the range. 


This" spring a neighbor association 


Feeder Discusses Changes 





Some of the observations taken from a 


speech by W. D. Farr of Greeley, Colo., 
| follow. 
| generation of his family in the cattle and 
| lamb feeding business in his home area, 


Mr. Farr, member of the third 


addressed the 42nd annual meeting of the 
American Meat Institute at Chicago. 

“Cattle feeding in the West has 
changed rapidly, as has lamb feeding in 
the past 10 years. There are a great 
many more cattle being fed there each 
year, and I believe this will continue in 
in the western states each year as we 
have many natural advantages. The 
weather, of course, is our main asset 
in that we have a much drier climate 
and very little mud to combat. Of course 
we are closer to the source of supply, 
which saves some freight 
when the animals move 
into the feedlots; and 
with the trend of the 
population moving west 
and a large demand for 
beef on the West Coast, 
as well as in the Rocky 
Mountain area, it has all 
encouraged cattle feed- 
ing to increase. 

“. . . We have many, 
many feeders who feed 
cattle constantly the year 
’round, producing uni- 
form beef of a certain 
standard, week after 
week. They do this by 
having uniform rations 
and trying to do a good 
job in the manufacture of 
beef. 

































ONEIDA COUNTY SELECTS HER BULLS 


By ARCHIE R. HARNEY, Extension Editor, University of Idaho 


Fawn by the Roadside 


Small hornless buck and tiny doe, 

Almost too young for fear, 

Have come where the roadway skirts the meadow 
To sniff and nuzzle the dead deer. 

What joy had someone in this dying 

That lies beneath the sun? 

A moment’s glimpse of frightened golden eyes, 
The swift thunder of the gun? 

That was more shameful slaughter 

Than will follow soon 

When the she-coyote leads her six thin puppies 
To hunt beneath the moon. 

She will stalk these starving babies 

That her lean young ones may be fed, 

But he who killed this little woodland mother 
Left her to rot upon her leafy bed. 

No need for food had he, but only pleasure, 

If pleasure it may be 

To leave small wildlings nuzzling a dead mother 
Beneath a live oak tree. 


came into the bull classifying ring, and 
the differences between the three orig. 
inal groups and the herds of the ney 
one were easy to see. Grade A bulls jy 
the three herds that started grading jy 
1942 ran 21.8 per cent this spring, com. 
pared with 9.7 per cent for the ney. 
comer. Other grades ran 31.7 per cep 
compared with 29.0 per cent B’s, 197 
per cent compared with 22.6 per cen 
C’s and 26.8 per cent rejects compara 
with 38.7 per cent for the fourth aggo. 
ciation. 

What will it mean in terms of dollay 
and cents to the cattlemen? They knoy 
that a superior bull sires superior calye 
that weigh more at birth, do better anj 
come to market weight faster thay 
calves from an inferior sire. The gov. 
ernment’s grazing laws allow them just 
so many cattle on their ranges; it is up 
to them to see that each of those aji. 
mals makes them the most money, The 
best bulls they can put on the ranges are 
an important factor in helping to make 
efficient use of range, feed and the car 
they provide through hard work ani 
large investments. 





“We do not feed many cattle for ; 
long period so that they are extremely 
high-priced specialty cattle, because our 
dry-lot feeding does not lend itself t 
feeding cattle for nine months to a year’ 
time. However, we do feed cattle con- 
sistently to a good to choice grade, with 
uniformity. 

“The eastern Corn Belt feeder, ti 
quite a large extent, still feeds whok 
corn, with hogs following. . . . We feed 
cattle largely by the calendar, rather 
than by their appearance. We know 
that we cannot produce good beef that 
will rib down, grade well and dress wel 
without a minimum of about so many 
days on feed. Oftentimes it is a temp 
tation to ship cattle at an early date, 
but invariably if we do they are disap 



















































—DorotHy McDoNAL. 
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\¢ 11% Oz. Cowboy Denim! 
Branded Cowhide Label! 
@ Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized Shrunk! 
e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 
® Money-Back Guarantee! 
Boys’ sizes made of 8 oz. Sanforized Denim. 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 
shrinkage Less Than 1% 








TWO MOST 


POPULAR BOOKS 


“Our Equine Friends:”’ 
History, description and illustrations of 
all breeds. 

“Training Riding Horses:”’ 
Tells methods used in breaking and train- 
ing riding horses, as done on four out- 
standing western ranches; 75 illustrations. 

HORSE and MULE 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Let us get acquainted 
You will like our cattle 


See us at the Colorado Classic 
October 14—Greeley Sale October 27 


STOW & HARVEY WITWER 
Greeley, Colo. 


October, 1947 


| 
pointing. If we feed cattle the way | 


we know we should, we have established | 
a standard brand of merchandise that | 
you can depend upon, and consistently | 
they will sell as standard merchandise.” | 
Mr. Farr referred also to the new use 
of dehydrated alfalfa hay and consid- | 
eration of vitamin elements in the ra- | 
tions being tested for feedlot use in the | 
coming winter. 


rado in this issue of your paper and we 
are amazed to find that our state is con- 
spicuous by its absence of mention in 
all the other matter published. Even 
your cover design depicts a Texas round- 
up. The article credited to Mr. Bur- 
meister disregards Colorado in the pro- 
duction of both sheep and cattle. I am 
afraid even the Skull Creek Ranch is lo- 
cated outside our borders! 

I am not a writer, but have spent the 
better years of my life here on the grama 
and bluestem flats of the Colorado plains. 
I would like to tell the world that we are 
not here just to hold the rest of the 
country together, but are as important 
to the economic good of the country as a 
whole as any other state. I am a native 
Texan and I know there is much good in 
our neighboring states; still, I love Colo- 
rado and I like to read about it.—Lon 
Robertson, Las Animas County, Colo. 

(Reader Robertson can rest easy about 
Skull Creek. It is in Colorado. But, 
otherwise, he may have a kick coming 
(although most of the pictures in that 
issue are of Colorado subjects.) Here’s 
our explanation: We take things as they 
come—and when there’s something good, 
into the form it goes. Like the Texas 
picture-on the cover and the story of the 
livestock industry, born in Texas. Right 
on the cover, however, we print the 
word “national” and we'll lay a bet that 
as the months roll by we'll get around 
pretty well to all the range states.—ED.) 


WANTS EXTRA COPIES—I am en- 
closing money for copies of the Septem- 
ber PRODUCER. I want these for mail- 
ing to eastern friends who need to be 
enlightened on our public lands question, 
which is handled so very well by Mr. 
Mollin in his reply to the articles in Col- 
lier’s—Mrs. Martin T. Baskett, Na- 
trona County, Wyo. 


NOT SO GOOD—We 
enjoy reading the PropUcER, and are 
especially interested in reading the 
articles relating to public land problems. 
. . . We have had the driest season in 
many years, with no relief in sight, and 
we are expecting a hard winter. In the 
past, our most severe winters have fol- 
lowed dry summers.—Harvey L. Titus, 
Nye County, Nev. 


CONDITIONS 


Inclosed is check for a good magazine 
doing good work.—L. M. Erickson, Sher- 
idan County, Wyo. - 


THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 
This strongly built, —— 
dies 


and designed chute han 
ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 
Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
and catch an animal quickly and safely. 

Does Nof Miss 
Almost impossible for animal to be either hung 
up or injured. Each of its operations is 
fast, precise and easy to operate. Can be 


into trailer by two men. Every owner is an 
ardent booster. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE LaHUB MFG. CO., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St.. Phoenix, Ari. 


well balanced 
cattle with amazing 


WESTERN BOOTS 


Handmade to Order 
Made Like You Like ’Em! 


Fancy Cowboy Boots 
Write for latest catalogue. 


Crichet Boot Company 
El Paso 39, Texas 


Are You Keeping Up sits ine atest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular sub- 
ject: 

Livestock 


American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; The Sheep- 


man, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pacific 
Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, 
w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep Breeder, 
$2; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White 
(hog) World, $1. 
Horses 
Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 
Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1.50; American 
Bee Journal, $1.50. 
Farming 
The Country Book, $2; Farmers Digest, $2.50. 
Pigeons 
a Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m,. $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Rabbit 
i m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., 


Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 
Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca- 
nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dairy 
Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game Breeder and 
Sportsman, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. $4.50. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. Send dime 
for list—hundreds more. 
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"WHERE TO BUY" DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 50 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions, Figure a line as 7 words. 


RANCHES, FARMS 
CALIFORNIA FARMS — RANCHES 
Riverside County 

1,000-acre level stock and general farm, about 
80 miles from Los Angeles stockyards. Fenced 
and cross-fenced in several fields. Houses, barn, 
corrals, etc. Aquaduct water. Price, $250.00 per 
acre. Terms. 

380 acres stock farm, level, fenced and cross- 
fenced. Two wells, underground pipe lines. Two 
sets of buildings. $250.00 acre. Terms. 

1,000 acres stock farm adjoining Riverside. 
Two wells, 500 miner inches water, shallow lift. 
Two houses, two barns, etc. Equipment. $235.00 
per acre. Terms. 

700 acres highly improved horse ranch. 
One of the finest thorobred breeding establish- 
ments in the world. One mile track, acres of 
buildings. All under irrigation. Fenced and 
cross-fenced. Sell all or half. Full price $700,- 
000.00 





Merced County 
500 acres Grade A dairy farm, San Joaquin 
Valley near Merced. Mostly under ditch irriga- 
tion, cheap water. Price $90,000.00. Terms. 
Will sell dairy cows at market price. 
Sonoma County 
4,100 acres improved sheep ranch about 75 
miles north of San Francisco. Will carry about 
1,000 ewes. Sheep-tight fencing 6 different 
fields. Well watered. Comfortable home. Several 
million feet timber. Price $70,000.00. Terms. 
Imperial County 
410 acres near Westmoreland. Alfalfa and 
vegetable land under lease. Price $225.00 acre. 
Near Stockton 
2,800 acres finest Delta section near Stockton. 
700 acres asparagus, good buildings, cheap irri- 
gation. Grow any kind of crops. Price $300.00 
per acre. Terms. 
CITY - COUNTRY 
SALES - TRADES 
H. H. TAPPA 
6170 Roy Street, 
Los Angeles 42, Calif. Phone Albany 1697 


A TRUMAN DEAL. Priced to sell, 3,147 acres 

of deeded land at $10.00. Permit on 3,340 
acres Taylor grazing land, 2,000 acres leased 
land, 1044 miles from west side of ranch to 
east side, on open range along a good graveled 
watered creek. 5,000 trees, three drilled wells, 
two flowing. Taxes and leases about $250.00 
a year. $12,500 WPA dam. 30 acres irrigated 
and 20 acres more leveled for irrigation. 
Ranch building four miles from county seat. 
E. LeRoy Alexander, Jordan, Mont. 


F. and M, Front 
(From Page 8) 


By Aug. 25 there were 264 United 
States veterinarians, paymasters, ap- 
praisers and sanitary technicians work- 
ing in Mexico. The Mexican section of 
the commission reports its technicians 
number 230—making a combined staff 
at the present time of 494 persons. 
After all infected or exposed animals 

have been slaughtered, disinfection of 
the premises begins. To date, over 600 


of these—some of them extensive——have 
been cleaned up. Railroad car, motor 
car and truck disinfection measures have 
long been in effect. 
In Mexico foot-and-mouth stamp-out 
campaign, the finest herd of pure-bred 


ANGUS 


Angustorra Ranch, Colo. ........................---- 


HEREFORD 

Triple U, S. D 

Trout Creek Ranch, Wyo 
Suncrest Ranch, Colo 
Nevada bull sale 
SHORTHORN 

Southwest Iowa sale 
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RANCHES 


5,500 ACRES deeded land eastern Oregon, 185 
irrigated, free water. Taylor grazing, 400 cattle 
year long, winter grazing, cattle and equip- 
ment optional. Thomas J. Wells, Huntington, 
Oregon. 





GRASSES 


GRASSES FOR PASTURES AND RANGE. Build up 
your grazing areas at small cost with our pure, 
live, acclimated seed. Brome grasses - Northern - 
Lincoln - Southern. Crested Wheatgrass. Tall 
Slender Wheatgrass, Western Wheatgrass, Buf- 
falow Blue Gramma, Orchard Grass, Meadow 
Fescue, Tall Fescue, Clovers, Alfalfa. Write today 
for free bulletins with prices and further infor- 
mation. The Western Seed Co., 1425 15th St., 
Denver, Colo. 


EQUIPMENT 
FARM EQUPMENT 
AROIL WEED BURNERS. The safe, handy flame 
thrower with 99 uses. Kills every known weed. 
Disinfects by sterilizing. Destroys parasites and 
insects. Thaws frozen objects. Heats nearly 
anything. Very useful. Very economical. Guar- 
anteed. Illustrated leaflet free. No. 99 Jr. $16.50, 
Senior (4 gal.) $22.00, Giant (5 gal.) $27.25. 
Spray attachment $3.50. All postpaid thru 4th 
zone. Western Seed Co., 1425 15th St., Denver, 
Colorado. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Do you find it difficult to secure information 

about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 

Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 

with more information on range sheep than any 

magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED. All kinds. Highest 
prices paid for rings, jewelry, spectacles, gold 
teeth, diamonds, broken and usable watches, 
etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for FREE 
shipping container. LOWE’S, Dept. AC, Holland 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


MOUNTED STEER HORNS for sale. Seven foot 
spread. Free photo. D. L. Bertillion, Mineola. Tex. 








“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A 
book every farmer and horseman should have. 
It is free, no obligation. Simply address Beery 
School of Horsemanship, Dept. 1449, Pleasant 


Hill, Ohio. 


dairy cattle in the republic was among 
those slaughtered recently. Thé herd, 
of which many of the foundation ani- 
mals had been imported from _ the 
United States, was composed of 270 
head, all of which had contracted the 
disease and had to be destroyed. One 
bull had been national champion for 
four consecutive years, § 


The average amount of indemnity per 
head is subject to fluctuation as eradica- 
tion crews encounter animals of greater 
or lesser value. For the week of Aug. 
9-16, for example, this stood at $58. 


To stimulate interest in the cam- 
paign to wipe out foot-and-mouth and 
also to obtain educational material, a 
national poster contest, offering sub- 
stantial prizes for the three best en- 
tries, is to be held in Mexico. 


SOME RECENT SALES B 
No. Av. ae es 


$ 356 


375 
330 
2,105 
368 


260 


Top bull $2,250 


Top bull $1,300 
Top $3,000 
Top $12,000 
Top $1,000 


Top $525 
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CALENDAR 


Oct. 3-11—Pacific International Livestock Exe 
position, Portland, Ore. "a 
oo a score B vai Texas, at Dallas, i 
ct. 10—Nebraska College of Agricultur eden, 
Day, North Platte. “. ‘ 
Oct. 18-25—American Royal Live Stock and 
‘ oe ee Kansas City, Mo. 1 
ct. 24-25—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. B 
i — - = Sale 
Oct. 30-31—Chicago Feeder Cattle Sh 
* 7 a. ~ 
ov. 1-9—Grand National Livestock E 
San Francisco, Calif. xpositieg, 
Nov. 12-13—-Nevada State Cattle Assn., Reno, 
Nov. 15-19— Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Dee. 13-13—3 cali 
ec. 12-13—31st Annual Convention, 
Cattlemen’s: Assn., at Bakersfield. —_ 
JAN. 13-15—-ANNUAL CONVENTION, CAN 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSN., BOISE, IDA, 
Jan. 16-24—National Western Stock Show, Den. 
~ Colo. , 
Feb. 18-20—National Aberdeen-Angus Sh 
Sale, Chicago, Ill. ” “=e 
Feb. 24-29—Southwest Livestock Show and Rp. 
deo, El Paso, Tex. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 
(In thousands of pounds) 

Sept. 1, Aug.1, Sept.1, Sept.1 

1947 1946 1946 Avg’ 

86,989 82,676 92,936 127,319 

11,549 11,815 2,386 9,255 

331,746 168,861 353,299 

Lamb, Mutton.. 8,085 13,135 11,892 

Lard and Rend. 
Pork Fat ......166,919 193,736 37,969 138,503 
Total Poultry....185,490 174,627 207,137 124,196 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In Thousands) 
Sh 
Cattle Calves Hogs Lami 
2,731 1,253 


534-2843 «1:51 





Frozen Beef...... 
Cured Beef 
Total Pork 


8 Mos. 1947..9,938 4,966 30,434 10/58) Im 
8 Mos. 1946....7,251 


3,581 30,274 13,706 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


New York New York 
Sept. 15, 1947 Sept. 20, 194 
..$51.00-54.00 $25.55-26.90 
48.55-50.50 24.25-25,50 
18.80-20.05 
21,.80-23.05 
20.80-22.05 | 
32.75-34.0 
31.25-32.50 


Steer and Heifer—Ch. 
Steer and Heifer—Gd. 
Cow—Commercial 

Veal and Calf—Ch. 
Veal and Calf—Gd. 
Spring Lamb—Ch. 
Spring Lamb—Gd. 
Ewe—Commercial ............ 
Pork Loin—8-12 Ib, . 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Sept. 26,1947 Sept. 20, 1946 
$28.50-35.35 $20.25 
24.50-33.00 18.00-20.25 
17.00-25.00 12.75-18.%5 
25.00-26.00 15.00-18.00 
18.00-20.00 13.50-16.00 
20.50-26.00 16.00-18.50 
16.00-21.00 11.00-16.00 
28.00-28.25 16.25 
22.25-22.50 18.50-19.50 
8.75-10.00 9.50-10.00 


Steers—Choice 
Steers—Good 
Steers—Medium ...... 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch. 
Calves—Gd.-Ch. 

F. & S. Strs.-G.-C. .... 
F. & S. Strs.-C. M. .... 
Hogs (200-240 Ibs.) 
Spg. Lamis—Gd.-Ch. 


CALL OF THE WILD 
I feel the thrill that snowy trails 
And frozen lakes inspire; 
But while the outdoor urges strong, 
I’ll enjoy my indoor fire’ 


—HOwWARD HAYNES. 


Nevada Separates Farm Bureau 
And Extension Service 


The legislature of Nevada voted, in its 
last session, for the complete separation 
of the Farm Bureau and extension serv 
ice in that state, thus ending a legal 
tie-in which began in 1920 with the e& 
tablishment of extension work in Ne 
vada counties. 


THE COVER 


These cattle, from the Little Missouti 
River country, are being trailed to the 
railroad at Killdeer, N. D., to be loaded 


| for market. Photo by Leo D. Harris. 


Forest Service pictures appear 
pages 11 and 14. 
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